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“Enchanted Aisles” 
An Editorial 


around the Union Pacific’s new streamlined 
aluminum flyer wherever it stopped on its re- 
cent record-breaking transcontinental run of 
How many of them, we wonder, stopped 


‘Tove of curious people thronged 


57 hours. 
to think of the beginnings of that railroad less than 
70 years ago? In 1862, President Lincoln signed a 
bill making a government appropriation for the con- 
struction of the proposed Union Pacific Railroad. 
After the Civil War a syndicate of New York and 
San Francisco capitalists put down the cash to finish 
it. On May 10, 1869, in the presence of President 
Grant, Senator Leland Stanford drove a golden spike 
into a tie of laurel wood in 
Utah, signalizing the com- 
pletion of the first transcon- 
tinental railroad in America. 

All this doesn’t sound par- 
ticularly exciting in our his- 
tory books. But if you had 
happened to be in the the- 
ater the other night when 
the Ballets Russes de Monte 
Carlo, successors of the great 
ballet of Diaghileff and Ni- 
jinsky, began their Ameri- 
can tour, you might have 
had a new idea. For the 
climax of their program was 
“Union Pacific,” a ballet in 
wordless pantomime, the li- 
bretto by one of America’s 
foremost poets, Archibald MacLeish, the music by 
Nabokoff, the choreography (dancing) directed by 
Leonid Massine. 

As we watch, a gang of Irish workmen, led by an 
Irish surveyor, build the eastern segment of track west- 
ward from Omaha, with vast rhythmic swinging of 
sledges, amid a gorgeous concatenation of color and 
sound. The scene shifts, and a gang of Chinese coolies, 
bossed by a slant-eyed foreman, come pattering over 
the Sierras, pushing the western railhead inch by inch 
toward the rising sun. As they approach the mecting 
place in Utah, tented cities spring up, populated by 
gold-miners, gamblers, Indian braves, street women, 
Mexican greasers, Mormon missionaries, and all the 
reckless pageantry of the frontier. The Irish and 
the Chinese laborers fall into a battle royal over a 
dancing girl. Knives flash, chairs shatter, in a mar- 


velously controlled and interwoven pattern of motion 
to the accompaniment of “Oh, Susanna” and “Pop 
Goes the Weasel.” Promontory Point! and as the rails 
join and great cone-chimneyed locomotives chuff toward 
each other from each end, the frock-coated millionaire 
drives home the golden spike, and from Atlantic to 
Pacific, guns boom, bells clang, and Trinity Church 
tower peals forth the Doxology of the nation’s joy! 

This, remember, is a ballet, entirely unassisted by 
the human voice, but it tells, as truly as Macbeth or 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street, the eternal glamour 
infused into dead facts by men and women on the 
living stage. All the qualities of conflict and suspense 
that we associate with the 
word “drama” are there. Sit- 
ting trance-bound in the 
darkened house as one cell in 
the breathing organism of 
the audience, we realize the 
full ecstasy of that play on 
words, “Enchanted Aisles,” 
which Alexander Woollcott 
coined to express his sense of 
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the wonder of the theater. 
The pleasure of the the- 
ater-goer at a perfect pro- 
duction, however, is not the 
only benefit to be derived 
from the drama. No one can 
fully appreciate the subtle- 
ties of a play who has not 
taken part in it himself, as 
actor, playwright, stage-hand, or what-not. If you 
have been a chronic victim of “spectatoritis” (see 
Scholastic’s Leisure Number, October 27), it is time 
you were treating yourself to a big dose of first-hand 
dramatic activity. All of us can be both listeners and 
participants in the drama now. As the community 
theater had its roots in the old “opery house,” so the 
school theater may be said to have budded from the 
“elocution afternoon.” The time has gone by when 
proud parents were regaled with butchered classics, 
but every student can have some useful part in pre- 
senting good plays in a modern auditorium, with real 
properties and stage settings. 
its own theater is a rarity. 


The school without 
Scholastic presents 
this annual Drama Number in the hope that teachers 
and students will take from it some encouragement to 
thrill “enchanted aisles” from behind the footlights. 
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English Section SCHOLASTIC 


The One-Act 


Comedy of Character 


By JEAN LEE LATHAM 


the audience, it must first catch 

their attention. It does this as 

quickly as possible by accom- 
plishing two things: First, it acquaints 
the audience with the characters in- 
volved; Second, it throws the actors 
into the midst of a closely contested 
struggle. After the attention of the 
audience has been aroused by the por- 
trayal of the characters and the indi- 
cation of the struggle, the play- 
wright holds the attention of the 
audience by keeping the outcome of 
the struggle an uncertainty. Because 
of the brevity of the one-act play, the 
playwright is forced to handle his 
character portrayal and his plot with 
the greatest skill in order to catch the 
attention of the audience in the short- 
est possible time. 

Let us consider first the question, 
“How shall the playwright present 
his characters quickly and vividly?” 
Before he can make the character real 
to his audience, he must know the 
characters himself. That fact would 
seem to be self-evident, were it not 
for the fact that so many plays are 
written with neatly turned plots, but 
with puppets instead of real people 
for characters. How shall the play- 
wright be sure he knows his charac- 
ters? He may choose his characters 
from life he knows at first hand. In 
the realistic play the reality of the 
background is contributive to the 
reality of the character. A city boy 
trying to write of the farm, a girl 
reared in a small town trying to por- 
tray scenes in pent houses or royal 
courts, is at an immediate disadvan- 
tage. The play of college life written 
by the uninformed portrays a dozen 
characters all with one trait—a gift 
for glib wise-cracking. The play of 
farm life will portray a quiet, matter- 
of-fact unimaginative farmer saying, 
“I’d love to see the roadside now, a 
wildering mass of pink with the 
beauty of the wild roses.” Unless he 
knows his people the playwright will 
betray himself time and again with 
such errors. 

“But there is no drama in the 
people I know!” the young playwright 
complains. And he is right. To him, 
until he has developed a deep under- 
standing of humanity and a mind 
keenly alive to the undercurrents of 
a surface situation, there will be no 
drama in the confused, unpatterned 
happenings of every day. To the 


|: a one-act play is to appeal to 


average man, there is no drama in real 
life. If he saw drama in his every- 
day life, there would be no need of 
plays and theatres. The man who 
goes to the theatre to be entertained 
and enthralled could remain at home 
and watch his neighbors. 

The critic who advises the young 
dramatist to write of people whom he 
knows is not advising him to report an 
incident exactly as it took place. The 
incident may be wholly imaginary. 
The reality of the characters, the evi- 
dent familiarity of the author with 
their lives and their surroundings, the 
little reactions of people which he in- 
troduces into the story—these things 
give the play the flavor of actuality. 
The playwright’s inventiveness, rather 
than being curbed by his familiarity 
with his setting, is released. The bet- 
ter he knows the people, the more 
familiar he is with the way they talk 
and act and react, the more liberties 
he can take with mere facts, and still 
know he is staying within the bounds 
of what will convince the audience 
that such a group of people would be- 
have in such a way. 

First, then, he must know his char- 
acters. Second, for a given play, he 
must choose only the dominating traits 
or interests to portray. In “More 
Than a Million” there are many 
things we are not told of the people: 
Mrs. Thatcher may not believe in 
votes for women or reducing; Jim 
may prefer baseball to football; Tom 
may like Millet better than Matisse; 
Charles may not be good in arithmetic. 
But, for the play at hand, only cer- 
tain dominating interests, which are 
important in this particular issue, are 
brought out: Mrs. Thatcher is selfish- 
ly interested in her home; Tom wants 
freedom from responsibility to study 
art; Virginia wants freedom from 
responsibility to have a good time; 
Jim wants freedom from responsibil- 
ity so that he can eventually leave his 
office job; Anne wants freedom from 
this home responsibility to marry; 
Charles wants to help Anne. In each 
case that dominating interest is 
brought out, accented and reaccented. 

Therefore, after he knows his char- 
acters, the playwright, for the pur- 
poses of the one-act play, must choose 
some one dominating trait or desire 
to accentuate. And he must go beyond 
that; it is not enough to present life- 
like characters with a dominating 
trait. If the writer were doing a char- 





acter sketch, that would suffice; when 
he has portrayed his character to his 
reader he has accomplished his pur- 
pose. But the aim of the playwriglit 
is twofold: he presents his real char- 
acters and presents them engaged in 
an interesting struggle. The interest 
of the audience in the play mount, 
sharply with the beginning of tl. 
struggle, and their interest drops 
sharply when the outcome of tlic 
struggle is assured. The one-act play, 
therefore, presents the problem of a 
careful selection of vivid incidents, 
revealing speeches, and characteristic 
actions, Every speech should carry 
forward the plot, develop character, 
or add to the clash. And the more 
frequently a speech accomplishes not 
one of these purposes, but two, or 
even all -three of them, the better for 
the play. 

Let us consider “More Than a Mil- 
lion” in terms of the author’s familiar- 
ity with her material and the way shie 
has presented her people and her plot. 
For easy reference the play -has been 
divided into twenty numbered sections. 

Does the dramatist know her char- 
acters and present them in such a 
way that they quickly become real 
people to the audience? Note in Sec- 
tions 3 and 4 how rapidly Anne's 
forthright facing of her problem, her 
lack of self-pity, her determination to 
bear her problem alone and not to 
trouble others with it, is revealed. 
Note the revelation of Mrs. Thatcher's 
preoccupation with her home, her com- 
fortable acceptance of Anne’s plight, 
her easy assurance that “everything 
will be all right”—-so long as her home 
isn’t endangered. In Section 5 Vir- 
ginia and Tom quickly establish their 
characters: Virginia is the pretty, 
self-assured, self-centered young 
modern; Tom is the gay, good- 
natured, lazy lad. In Section 7 Jim 
is presented in contrast to Tom, a 
more level-headed and forthright type. 
In Section 9 Charles is presented, a 
“regular boy,” who loves Anne very 
much. In Section 12 the self-cen- 
tered interests of all the family but 
Charles and Anne are shown. In Sec- 
tion 13 we have the sharp contrast of 
Charles’ unselfish love of Anne. In 
Section 18 the thoughtlessness of the 
family is again portrayed, and in Sec- 
tion 19 the unselfishness of Charles 
again is introduced in sharp contrast. 
And note particularly in Section 20, 

(Continued on page 15) 
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CHARACTERS 
MRS. THATCHER...... ...A Widow 
ANNE 
TOM 
VIRGINIA ..Her Children 
IM 
CHARLES 
MR. ROBINSON............ A Lawyer 
PLACE: The living-room of the Thatcher 
home. 
TIME: The present. Late afternoon in 
June. 








(1) 

SCENE: The _ living-room of _ the 
Phatcher home. The furniture has the 
look of being used but comfortable. There 
is a door in the wt wall, well up stage, 
leading to the dining-room and kitchen of 
the house, and a door in the r wall, well 
up stage, leading to the hall and street 
door. There is a window, in the rx wall, 
down stage, looking out on the street. 
uc is a desk, with a low-backed desk 
chair in front of it. On the desk, right, 
there is a telephone and left is a lamp. 
There are writing materials on the desk, 
paper, blotter, envelopes, ink, and pen. 
Over the desk is hung a good-sized mir- 
ror. A divan with two pillows in the right 
corner and a stool below it are rc. A 
table with comfortable chairs on either 
side of it is uc. On the table is a lamp, 
two or three magazines, ash trays, and a 
small bowl with garden roses in it. 


(2) 

AT RISE OF CURTAIN: Anne is 
seated at the desk, vu c, with her back to 
the audience. She is writing a letter. She 
is writing slowly, pausing as she writes. 
Her shoulders slump, and she stops and 
leans her head at moment on her elbow. 
Then she squares her shoulders with a 
shake and goes on writing rapidly. Mrs. 
Thatcher enters 1. She moves quickly, 
happily, and smiling to herself. She holds 
a few cut roses in her hand, and goes to- 
wards the table u c. She sees Anne and 


stops. 
(3) 

Mrs. TuatcnHer (surprised): Why, 
Anne! I didn’t know you were here! 
What you doing home so early? You 
ain’t sick, child, are you? 

AnNE (not turning, going on with her 
writing, speaking in a flat voice): No, 
I'm all right. 

Mrs. Tuatcuer (reassured, goes to the 
table and begins to arrange the flowers 
in the bowl, talking ever her shoulder to 
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Anne): I never saw my flowers prettier. 
The climbing rose is just a show. Every- 
body stops (She breaks off and turns 
towards Anne, speaking in a voice filled 
with alarm.) There’s nothing the matter 
at the office, is there, Anne? You haven’t 
lost your job or anything? 

Anne (half turning and smiling slightly 
at Mrs. Thatcher): No, Ma. I haven’t 
lost my job. I just got through early, 
that’s all. 

Mrs. THatcuer (reassured again, turn- 
ing to the table, straightening the maga- 
zines as she talks): Well, I didn’t know. 
When you’re secretary to such a cross old 
man, he might take a notion. (She crosses 
quickly uv c and leans over Anne’s chair.) 
Why, you’re writing to Carl! 

(Anne puts the letter into an envelope 
and seals it.) 

Mrs. Tuatcuer (offended, in a hurt 
tone): I wasn’t going to read it. I just 
wanted to know what you were saying. 

Anne (addressing the envelope and 
blotting it): I’ve finished. (Puts it in a 
pigeon hole of the desk-) 

Mrs. THatcuHer (putting her arm on 
Anne’s shoulder, turning Anne to face 
her): What’s the matter between you and 
Carl, Anne? Have you and he had a 
quarrel? 

(Anne, by rising, shakes off Mrs. 
Thatcher's arm.) 

ANNE (impatiently): No, no. Carl and 
I never quarrel. 

(Anne tries to avoid further question- 
ing by turning to move things back in 
place on the desk. Mrs. Thatcher is still 
standing wu c, left of Anne, not allowing 
her to escape.) 

Mrs. Tuatcuer: Oh, yes, you have 
quarreled. (Sweetly.) You'll feel better 
if you tell Mother. You haven’t been 
yourself, Anne, since Carl went away to 
that job in Detroit. 

Anne (impatiently, drawing up her 
shoulders and running her left hand over 
the back of her head to her neck): Oh, 
Ma, leave me alone. 

Mrs. Tratcuer (excitedly taking Anne’s 
hand and turnisg her again to face her): 
Anne, Anne, your ring! You’re not wear- 
ing your engagement ring! Oh, I hope 
you haven’t lost it! That’s such bad luck! 
Where is your ring, Anne? 

Anne: I’m not wearing it any more. 
I’m sending it back to Carl. 

(Mrs. Thatcher still keeps Anne’s hand, 
drawing her towards the divan. She sits 
on the edge and tries to draw Anne down 
beside her. When Mrs. Thatcher sits, 
she always perches on the edge, as though 
about to get up at once.) 

Mrs. TuHatcHer (in an excited tone): 

















The following excerpt from More Than 
a Million is published in connection with 
the article, “Writing the Comedy of Char- 
acter.” While the play is incomplete, the 
main points of technique discussed in the 
article may be studied in this cutting. To 
interested teachers a complimentary copy 
of “Playmaking vs. Playwriting” will be 
sent free of charge, on request to the Dra- 
matic Publishing Company, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago. It contains a val- 
uable discussion of the development of a 
play through stage movement. 








So you and Carl have quarreled, and you 
are going to send back his ring! (Smiling 
reminiscently.) That’s the worst of being 
engaged. Your poor dear Father and I 
used to quarrel, too. (Coyly.) He was 
so jealous of me. (Brightly.) But after 
you’re married, you can just fight it out, 
and everything is all right. 

ANNE (reluctantly sitting down on the 
divan): Ma, we haven’t quarreled. We 
—Carl said when we went away— (Anne 
hesitates.) 

Mrs. TuatcHer: Yes? What, Anne? 

ANNE: Well, I might as well tell you. 
(Earnestly and impressively.) But just 
you, Ma. No one else. 

Mrs. THatcuer: Of course not, Anne! 
I wouldn’t. breathe it to a soul! 

(4) 

Anne: Carl hoped when he got this job 
in Detroit that we could get married 
right away.” He has been writing and 
planning all about it. (Anne puts her 
hand on Mrs. Thatcher’s, and leans to- 
ward her, pleading.) But you know we 
can’t, Ma, can we? 

Mrs. THatcuer (shocked): Why, Anne, 
you get married and leave us! 

Anne (defiantly): Yes, married! That’s 
what people get engaged for, isn’t it? 
We've been engaged eight years—since 
right after Father died. We knew we'd 
have to wait. The children were so young, 
and there were so many bills. I had to 
work. (Despairingly.) And now—now— 
it’s just the same. It isn’t any different. 

Mrs. THatcuer (thinking aloud): The 
children are almost all grown up. now. 

Anne (earnestly): But how could you 
all get along without the money I’m earn- 
ing? Who would pay on the house? You 
wouldn’t want to give up the house, would 
you? 

Mrs. Tuatcuer (excitedly): Oh, no, 
Anne! My Home! And just when every- 
thing’s so nice. The gardern—the paving 
in—and everything. 
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Anne (in a tired voice): Yes, that’s it, 
Ma. Someone has to pay on the house. 
And Charles must be kept in school. 
Who’s to do it if I stop work and go 
away? 

Mas. Tuatcuer (sweetly): Well, Anne, 
maybe it’s all for the best. ( Brightening.) 
Couldn’t you and Carl just wait a little 
longer? 

Anne: No, Ma. It isn’t fair. Carl is 
lonely. He wants a home and a wife. 
We'll never be married. There'll always 
be something, just like there’s always 
been. 

Mrs. THatcHer (not very hopefully): 
I wish I could do something. (Jn a mar- 
tyred voice.) Wve always tried to do the 
best for you, Anne. Maybe if I talked 
to the children—— (A pause.) Virginia 
is earning now, and Jim has a job, and 
Tom’s making good money. 

Anne: Virginia always needs her 
money for clothes. She never has a cent 
left. 

Mrs. Tuatcuer (apologetically): Vir- 
ginia’s so pretty; of course she has to 
look nice. 

Anne: And Jim doesn’t like his job. 

Mrs. Tuatcuer (pityingly): Poor boy. 
He works so hard. Such long hours. And 
he does love out-of-doors so! (Brightly.) 
Of course, Jim’s going to have a horse 
farm some day, where we can all spend 
the summers. That will be lovely. 

Anne: And Tom hates that advertising 
work, and he’s always talking about going 
to Paris to study art. 

Mrs. THatcuer (on the defensive): Of 
course, .Tom’s an artist, and his extra 
classes cost a lot. He says that advertis- 
ing work will just ruin his art. (A 
thought strikes her.) How do you ruin 
art, Anne? 

Anne: I don’t know, Ma. But they all 
seem to need all they make. And there’s 
the house to be paid for, and Charles’ 
schooling —— 

(Mrs Thatcher rises. She pats up the 
pillows on the divan, moves the chairs 
straight at the table, talking as she 
works.) 

Mas. TuHatcuer: Well, I don’t know. 
It doesn’t seem right. They’re good chil- 
dren. (This is Mrs. Thatcher's favorite 
remark. She always says it as though it 
settled everything.) All my children are 
such good children. I guess they depend 
too much on you, Anne. (A pologetically.) 
Of course, they were all so little when 
poor Father died. They don’t seem to 
take ahold somehow. (Jn a martyred 
tone, sighing and turning towards Anne.) 
I’ve done the best for you—all I could. 
(Then, with a change of tone, smiling 
sweetly, she crosses to Anne and puts her 
hand on her shoulder.) But I’m sure 
everything will all come out for the best, 
if we are only patient. 

(Anne, who has been sitting in the left 
corner of the divan, with her. hands 
loosely clasped in her lap, not attending 
to Mrs. Thatcher’s chatter, pulls herself 
together with a deep breath, draws up 
her shoulders and half smiles at Mrs. 
Thatcher. Voices and laughing are heard 
off x,.and a door slams.) 


(5) 

Tom (off x, laughing): The poor nut! 
He’s certainly cra-a-azy about you, all 
right! 

Vircinta (off pn, in a deep, throaty 
voice): Darling, they all are! 

(Mrs. Thatcher crosses two steps vu R, 
as if to meet them, and pauses v c. Anne 
rises, then sinks back.) 

Mas. THatcuer (in a pleasantly excited 
voice): Darling, they all are! 

(As Mrs. Thatcher speaks, Tom, with 
a@ flourish, opens the door vu ke for Vir- 
ginia. Virginia stands a moment in the 
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doorway, smiling at Mrs. Thatcher, and 
enters with an accentuated mannikin 
walk, hand on hip, head held high, very 
much a picture. Virginia and Tom enter R.) 

Vircinta (in deep, throaty voice): 
Hullo, Ma. (She changes her voice and 
speaks naturally.) Why, here’s Anne! 

(Virginia goes at once to the mirror 
over the desk at u c.. She places her 
pocketbook on the desk, takes off her hat 
carefully and places it on the desk, takes 
out a small pocket comb and powder 
compact and repairs all damage done to 
her hair and make-up, finally rouging her 
lips and damping her finger to shape her 
eyebrows. She does all this carefully, as 
though performing a rite, going back to 
the mirror for one lingering inspection. 
While Virginia is at her beauty culture, 
Tom enters quickly, crosses to the table 
tc where he dumps a folio, talking as 
he goes.) 

Tom (as he passes Anne): Hullo, Anne. 
(To Mrs. Thatcher.) Say, Ma, you missed 
it. You should have seen the grand car 
Virginia came home in. Gave the neigh- 
bors a treat. Some swell boy friend she’s 
got! (He looks at Virginia, half teasing, 
half admiring. Then he stretches himself 
in the chair left of the table and lights a 
cigarette. When Tom sits in a chair, he 
sprawls, feet stretched out.) 
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Mrs. Tuatcuer (excitedly, going to the 
window pv R, pulling the curtain to one 
side to peek). Who was he, Virginia? 

Vircinia (still at the mirror, not turn- 
ing): Who? Him? (Very blasé.) Just a 
ride home. Nothing in my life. One of 
a crowd. 

Tom (laughing at Virginia): How that 
girl hates herself! But Ill say, Sis, you 
didn’t hurt the looks of that car any. 

Vincinta (gives Tom a mocking smile 
over her shoulder, replaces her beauty 
tools, and crosses around the divan to the 
lower right corner, pushes the stool away, 
and arranges herself comfortably, putting 
pillows behind her, speaking as she sits 
down): Who let you out, Anne? Why 
so early? 

(Anne. who half started to rise at the 
sound of Virginia’s and Tom’s arrival, 
but sank back, is still seated on the divan. 
She turns to answer Virginia. But Mrs. 
Thatcher, who has finished her inspection 
at the window and crossed to the chair 
right of the table i c, and has seated her- 
self, is all ready to begin, and interrupts 


her.) 
(6) 

Mrs. TuatcHer (portentously): Anne 
has something to tell you. 

Anne (in a tone of hurt surprise): 
Why, Ma, I didn’t mean 

Mrs. Tuatcuer (not to be balked of 
her news, interrupts, and says solemnly): 
They should be told. 

(Tom pays no attention .to Mre. 
Thatcher. He puts out his cigarette, and, 
whistling softly to himself, takes up his 
folio of sketches, spreads them on his 





i a a te ae 


knee, and begins sorting them. Virginia, 
who has been carefully inspecting her 
nails, looks up at Anne. Anne leans for- 
ward with a gesture of protest, trying to 
stop Mrs. Thatcher, but, finding it im- 
possible, she draws herself up to meet 
Mrs. Thatcher's news.) 

Mrs. THatcHer (very impressively, 
but with an air of doing her duty). Carl 
and Anne have had a quarrel, and they’re 
not going to be married, and Anne js 
sending Carl back his ring. (She looks 
from Tom to Virginia, hoping to have 
made an impression.) 

Tom (carelessly, not stopping his sort- 
ing): Don’t be hard on Carl, Anne. He's 
a good faithful. 

Vireinta (returning to the polishing of 
her nails): Is that all? I never saw much 
to Carl, anyway. He’s all right, but kind 
of slow. (With an air of dismissing th; 
matter.) Anne ought to do better. 

(During this speech, Anne rises hastily 
and goes to the window pv R, and stand; 
looking out it, her back to the family. 
While Virginia is speaking the door slams 
off x.) (Jim enters r, abruptly.) 


(7) 

Mrs. THATCHER (seeing a new audience 
for her gossip): Here’s Jimmy! (She 
rises and advances. a little towards him 
across C.) 

Jim (loudly): Hello, Ma! Hi, folks! 
(He goes towards the desk, drawing a 
newspaper out of his pocket.) Well, I 
brought you the news. 

Mrs. TuHatcHer (very impressively): 
We have news for you. 

(But before she can finish, Virginia in- 
terrupts languidly.) 

Virernia: Oh, it’s nothing. Just Anne 
and Carl aren’t engaged any more. 

(Jim stops, turns towards Anne in 
amazement.) 

Jim (shocked): Anne! 
going back on Carl, are you? 

(At Jim’s words Anne turns from the 
window and faces the family.) 

Anne (angrily and defiantly): I wish 
you wouldn’t all talk about it. It’s my 
affair, isn’t it? 

(Jim, who started as if to go to Anne, 
hesitates a moment at her outburst, shrugs 
his shoulder, crosses to uw c, lights the 
lamp on the table, sits in the chair right 
of the table, and opens the newspaper.) 

Tom (sympathetically, but not much in- 
terested): That’s what I say. (Turning 
to Mrs. Thatcher.) How about some sup- 
per, Ma? I’ve got an art class, and I've 
got to hurry. 


You’re not 


(8) 

(Mrs. Thatcher moves toward the kit- 
chen door t., slowly, loathe to miss any- 
thing. She stops behind’s Tom’s chair and 
half turns back.) 

Anne (turning from the window): ll 
help. (She crosses behind the divan pr c, 
but stops as Virginia speaks to her.) 

Virernia (arranging a pillow more com- 
fortably): Oh, Anne, did you press my 
dress last evening? I’ve got a heavy date. 

AnneE (contritely): Virginia! I for- 
got. 

Virernta (petulantly): Well, I call that 
mean! You know that’s the one I look 
best in. 

Jim (speaking from behind his news- 
paper as he turns a page): Why don't 
you press it yourself? Did that ever 
occur to you? 

Vircinta (angrily, sitting up): Say, 
what’s the matter with you? Anne was 
ironing some of Charles’ blouses last eve- 
ning. And I asked her just to give my 
dress a press, and she said she would. It 
wouldn’t have been any trouble. (Very 
spitefully.) It’s none of your business, 4s 
I can see. 
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Mrs. THatcuer_ (moving towards the 
door, in a very’ sweet tone): Now, now— 
let’s not have any words. You’re all hun- 
gry. I'll just go get things on. (Stop- 
ping and half turning back.) Where’s 
Charles? 


(9) 

Tom (finishing with his folio and put- 
ting it on the table. He sprawls his feet 
out lazily.) Yes, get that kid in for a 
meal once. He’s never in. 

Vircinta (still angry at Anne and 
showing it): Seems to me, Anne, you just 
let Charles run wild. He was hanging 
around the grocery on the corner when I 
came home. 

Anne (going back to the window): He 
was just outside. (She waves and beckons 
to Charles). He’s coming. (Anne stands 
at the window, amused at Charles’ an- 
tics.) 

VIRGINIA: 
dirty face. 

Mrs. Tuatcuer (finally dragging her- 
self away, talking over her shoulder con- 
ciliatingly.) Little boys are that way, 
Virginia. He’s a good child. 

(Mrs. Thatcher goes out uv. You can 
hear Charles whistling shrilly, “Yankee 
Doodle,” off x. Anne is still at the win- 
dow, looking out, amused at Charles, pay- 
ing no attention to Virginia’s picking.) 

Vircinta: His manners are just terri- 
ble. You ought to do something about it, 
Anne. 

Tom (laughing lazily at Virginia): You 
have all these good ideas, Virginia. Why 
don’t you do something about it? He’s 
your brother, too, isn’t he? 

Virainta (virtuously, evidently sick of 
the whole matter, pushing her hair care- 
fully up in shape): Oh, I can’t do any- 
thing with him. Anne spoils him so. 

(The whistling sounds louder and then 
a door bangs off x. The whistling stops, 
as Charles bursts in zk. He has a ball.) 

(Charles enters R.) 

(Anne crosses vu R to meet Charles. She 
is smiling.) 

Anne: That was a swell catch. 

Cuartes (earnestly, demanding full 
praise): I got it most times. Did you 
see? 

Anne: You bet I did. 
arm across his shoulder.) Come on. 
get washed up for supper. 

(Anne and Charles cross t, and are vu c 
when the phone rings.) 

+. * * 


(10) 

(Mr. Robinson, a lawyer, calls to tell 
Mrs. Thatcher that he has sent her a letter 
by Tom, and that he is coming over in a 
few moments to see her. Tom, who has 
forgotten the letter, finally locates it. The 
letter is from a relative of Mrs. Thatcher’s, 
an Uncle Ben. He tells her he intends to 
leave all his possessions to Anne, because 
she is his wife’s namesake. The reactions 
of the family are characteristic.) 

* . - 


(11) 
Vircinta (squeezing her hand): Anne! 
You’re an heiress! (Turning to Mrs. 
Thatcher.) How much did Uncle Ben 
have, Ma? 
Mrs. TuHatcuer: Why—(Positively.) 
He was always considered” a real rich 
man. 
Tom: Really, Ma! 


He was a sight. Such a 


(She puts her 
Let’s 


Rich! Why, then 
Anne will get a lot! (Putting his hand on 
Anne’s shoulder.) Anne, you’re rich! 
Think of it, Anne! Rich! 

Jim: What was Uncle Ben’s business in 
the West, Ma? 

Mrs. Tuatcuer: Why—he went to 
California, Jim, before your Father died. I 
don’t know exactly how he made his money. 
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Mines, or fruit trees, or something. But 
he was very rich. I know he was. I used 
to hear things. 

ANNE (wistfully): Oh, we could do so 
much with just a little money! 

Mrs. THatcuer (in a very convinced 
tone): Well, it isn’t a little, ’'m sure. It’s 
a lot. 

Jim (still trying to get at facts): How 
do you mean a lot, Ma? Would you say 
Uncle Ben was worth—ten thousand dol- 
lars? 

Mrs. Tuatcuer (laughing scornfully): 
Jimmy! 

JIM: 
lars? 

Mrs. Tuatcuer (patiently, but rather 
haughtily): Uncle Ben was a very rich 
man. I’d say he was worth anyway— 
(She pauses for effect) more than a mil- 
lion dollars. 


Well, a hundred thousand dol- 


(12) 

Tom (grabbing Anne by the shoulders 
and turning her towards him): Anne’s 
rich! Now I can go to Paris and study! 

Jim (rising excitedly and coming over 
to attract Anne’s attention): And I can 
have my farm! 

Vincinta (seizing Anne’s 
more bargain clothes for me! 

Mrs. Tuatcuer (leaning forward and 
trying to make Anne hear her): Maybe 
Anne could— 


hand): No 
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STAGE POSITIONS 

Up stage means away from the footlights, down stage 
means toward the footlights, and right and left are used 
with reference to the actor as he faces the audience. R 
means right, . means left, u means up, v means down, c 
means center, and these abbreviations are used in com- 
bination, as: u rR for up right, R c for right center, DLC 
for down left center, etc. One will note that a position 
designated on the stage refers to a general territory, 
rather than to a given point. 

(Mrs. Thatcher is interrupted by the 
others.) 

Tom: “Paree!”’ Think of it, Anne! The 
Grand Boulevards! All the studios and 
cafes! 

Vireinta (interrupting): And a car, 
Anne! A nice little green sport model— 

Jim (putting his hand on Anne’s arm to 
attract her attention): I could get to- 
gether some good horses and— 

Vireinia (insisting on being heard): 
And me in a green tweed outfit, driving 
my green sport car! 

(Anne is pulled from one to the other. 
She is at first_smiling; then she is laugh- 
ing hysterically.) 

Mrs. Tuatcuer (finally getting Anne’s 
attention above the excitement): Anne— 
if you could—I’d like something. It won’t 
cost much, but I never had the money— 

Anne (eagerly): Of course, Ma. 

Mrs. Tuatcuer (half ashamed, but 
eager): I always wanted to go to Niagara 
Falls! Your Father thought we might, 
when we were married. But we were 
starting housekeeping, and then you chil- 
dren came, and I never did get to go! I 
got a postcard from there once. It was 
real pretty. But I’d like to really see the 
Falls. Could I, Anne? 


7 


ANNE (enthusiastically): Mother, that 
will be wonderful! And you could take 
Charles, too! Why, where is Charles? 


(13) 

(Charles, in the excitement, has grad- 
ually edged away until he stands at the 
table with his back turned to the group 
around Anne.) 

Anne: Why, Charles, what’s the mat- 
ter? 

(Charles does not answer, but screws 
his shoulders.) 

ANNE (coaxing, stretching out her hand 
to Charles): Come here. 

(Charles turns and comes toward her 
slowly, not looking up.) 

Anne: Now I can buy you a bicycle! 
(She puts her arm around Charles as he 
comes to the side of the divan.) 

Cuartes (still looking down): I don’t 
want no bicycle. 

ANNE (in surprise): A bicycle with a 
brake! 

Cuaries (looking at Anne): I don’t 
want nothin’! I just got a job at the 
grocery store, delivering things. And a 
feller promised me half of a paper route. 
The early morning half. And I don't 
want nothing from a girl: I—I—(Zar- 
nestly.) I wanted to earn money for you 
and Ma. And now you're rich, and it’s 
all no good! (He turns his head away 
to hide his feelings.) And I was going 
to surprise you. I made sixty-seven cents 
teday, and that’s a lot. (Searching in his 
pockets for the money.) I mean—it was 
a lot, before you got so rich. But now, 
it’s no good—and I don’t want nothing 
from a girl. 

ANNE: Why, Charles! 
earned all that money! 

Cuartes (refusing to be comforted): 
Oh, you’re just pretending! You're rich. 
And I don’t want nothing from a girl. 

(Charles tries to pull away, but Anne 
holds him to her.) 

Jr (uneasily): After all—it’s Anne’s 
money. Don’t you want something your- 
self, Anne? 

Anne (her voice thrilling with happi- 
ness): I? There’s only one thing I .want 
in the world! To marry Carl! Oh—(She 
stretches up her arms, as though to re- 
lieve her shoulders of a load.) Vm so 
happy! (She leans forward, taking them 
all into her confidence.) I can pay the 
money on the house and Ma—( Turning to 
Mrs. Thatcher.) youll have a home, and 
—(Turning to Charles and smiling at 
him.) I'll put something aside _ for 
Charles’ schooling, and—(Her voice is 
lyric with happiness.) and Carl and I can 
be married! (Turning to Mrs. Thatcher.) 
Carl and I have planned and waited so 
long, Ma! 


To think you 


(14) 

(Mr. Robinson comes, and Mrs. Thatch- 
er, in a flutter of excitement, introduces 
all her children, including Charles.) 

* * . 


Mrs. Tuatcuer (frying to draw Charles 
forward): And this, Mr. Robinson, is my 
baby, Charles. 

{Charles is overcome with confusion. 
He is. standing beside Anne at the divan. 
He comes a little forward, evidently with 
the idea of shaking hands. Then, realizing 
that his hands are dirty, he looks at them, 
rubs them on the back of -his pants, ducks 
a little bow, and mumbles.) 

Cuarirs: How-do-you-do? (And he 
retreats to Anne, stooping to pull up his 
stockings.) 

Mr. Rosinson (smiling at him kindly): 
How-do-you-do, Charles? 

Mrs. THatcuer (very much the hostess, 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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Characterization in Acting 
By Katharine Anne Ommanney 


HARACTERIZATION is the 

beginning of all acting. A sin- 

cere actor reaps sufficient satis- 

faction from working out a fine 
impersonation to justify all the heart- 
breaking experiences entailed in pur- 
suing an artistic career. If one asso- 
ciates with professionals, he is struck 
by the fact that their conversation is 
focused almost entirely upon the great 
moments in their stage, not their life, 
experiences; with them, acting is an 
absorbing passion, and the creation of 
an interesting role the height of 
achievement. A. beginner will experi- 
ence the same joy if he earnestly 
throws himself into interpreting a 
part, however large or small. 

An actor’s personal background de- 
termines his ability to live a part: the 
wider his experience and the more 
varied his acquaintance, the greater 
his powers of interpreting and creat- 
ing a role will be. Therefore, a con- 
stant study of human beings in all 
walks of life and in all forms of liter- 
ature will become an unending source 
of material upon which to draw. Keen 
analysis of motives and an all-em- 
bracing sympathy with humanity are 
the basis of interpretative power, and 
life itself is the finest dramatic school. 

The lights and shades that distin- 
guish a fine piece of acting are difficult 
to classify; they come naturally as an 
actor lives with many characters, 
works under fine direction, and gains 
cumulative power in varied types of 
plays. Restrained action, which is, 
however, still sufficiently exaggerated 
to be appreciated in the top galiery; 
the use of the pause, in which emotion 
pulsates while the body and voice are 
silent; originality, which colors the 
work of every distinguished artist; 
versatility, which surprises and de- 


lights—these come only after weary 
hours of painstaking rehearsal and 
concentrated study. The creative joy 
of acting lies in developing a char- 
acterization so perfectly that it be- 
comes not a part but a person. The 
reward of the mental, physical, and 
spiritual effort of acting is the imme- 
diate response of the audience with 
tears and smiles and spontaneous ap- 
plause. When an actor has thrilled 
hundreds of people, playing upon 
their emotions as upon a musical in- 
strument, he has attained a satisfac- 
tion beyond that afforded in any other 
artistic endeavor.. 


Studying the Play 

To understand a character intellec- 
tually is the first step in interpreting 
it. In preparing a part, first make 
such a careful study of the play itself 
that the mood, plot structure, and 
theme are perfectly clear. Amateurs 
can usually obtain a printed copy of 
the play and study it as a whole; but 
professionals usually work with 
“scripts” containing only their own 
lines and cues, and thus have to de- 
pend upon the first reading rehearsal 
and the director’s comments for the 
background of the play. If the set- 
ting is an unfamiliar one, make a 
study of the place and period, learn- 
ing all you can from books and pic- 
tures in order that you may enter 
into the atmosphere of the play, wear 
the costumes naturally, and feel a part 
of the life depicted. 

The analysis of your own role then 
follows. Much can be gleaned from 
the comments and attitudes of other 
characters in the play, so if you are 
really keen you will get to rehearsals 
on time and stay to the end. Learn 
constantly what to do and what not 








Miss Katharine Ommanney is Instructor 
in Dramatics at the North High School, 
Denver, Colorado, and author of a book 
of great value to dramatics students, The 
Stage and the School, from which this 
chapter is taken by courtesy of Harper 
and Brothers, its publishers. Miss Om- 
manney. directs the Black Masque Dra- 
matic Club at her own school, which has 
given numerous excellent productions (see 
page 11). 








to do from watching others and listen- 
ing to suggestions from the director. 
Study the relation of your character 
to the other parts, and thus get into 
the spirit of your role before your 
entrance. Study the complete back- 
ground of your character, determining 
what his home surroundings have 
been, why he is in the circumstances 
he is in, what motives are back of 
his actions and exactly what his nat- 
ural reaction to each situation and 
person in the play would be. Visualize 
the character in detail, determining 
his appearance, age, social adjustment 
and clothing, as well as his inner life. 

A high school student who had dis- 
tinguished himself at a second rehear- 
sal for his splendid performance in 
an unimportant role, made the re- 
mark: “I haven’t been studying the 
lines, I’ve studied the part.” No won- 
der that later he was given a leading 
part with which he won the prize as 
the best actor in a state Little Theatre 
Tournament against adult competition! 


Building Up Your Part 

After you have determined the in- 
terpretation of your character, you 
must grow into it spiritually and phys- 








The Amusing Parade of radians in 
Benn Levy’s “The Devil Passes” as seen 
by Aline Freehauf. 


Courtesy “Theatre Aris Monthly” 
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NE of the best~statements of acting 

technique ever made is the advice 

of Hamlet to the players, Act III, 
Scene 2, of Shakespeare’s ‘‘Hamlet.” 
The standards Shakespeare formulated 
here are those of yesterday, today, and 
forever. It is as if the greatest actor-dramatist 
of the world were speaking directly to the actors 
of all time. The passage should be analyzed, 
memorized, and put into practice by every person 
in the profession; and certainly the members of 
a dramatics class should apply its message to 
every piece of interpretative work they under- 
take for either practice or performance. 

The fundamental principles he sets forth are: 
Speak the lines prepared by the author (‘speak 
the speech . . . as I pronounced it to you”); 
use distinct speech (speak “trippingly on the 
tongue”); do not use elaborate gesture (do not 
“saw the air too much with your hand”); keep 
a reserve force (“use all gently”) in order to 
arise to an emotional climax smoothly and effec- 
tively (“in the . . . whirlwind of passion you must 
acquire . . . a temperance that may give it smooth- 
ness”); do not resort to far-fetched action and 
noise (“tear a passion to tatters”) to appeal to 
the unintelligent people in the audience; do not 
be too lifeless (“tbe not too tame neither”), but 
use your own judgment and “let your own dis- 
cretion be your tutor; suit the action to the word 
and the word to the action”; “the purpose of 
playing” is “to hold the mirror up to nature’; 
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Hamlet’s Advice 
to Players 
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do not either overact or underact to get 
a laugh from the audience, for anything 
that is not true to life will spoil the 
play for the intelligent few whose criti- 
cism outweighs that of all the rest of 
the audience (“this over done or come 
tardy off, though it make the unskillful laugh 
cannot make the judicious grieve; the censure of 
the which one must in your allowance o’erweigh 
a whole theatre of the others”); only the poorest 
actors strut and bellow in their bad imitation of 
humanity; never put in extemporaneous lines, 
especially in humorous roles, even when they are 
clever enough to make some of the audience 
laugh, for they draw the attention away from the 
center of interest and insure the loss of important 
lines (“let those that play your clowns speak no 
more than is set down for them: for there be of 
them that will themselves laugh, to set on some 
quantity of barren spectators to laugh too, though 
in the meantime some necessary question of the 
play be then to be considered: that’s villainous, 
and shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool 
that uses it.’’) 

Modern directors usually say about the same 
sort of thing to beginners in the first few re- 
hearsals: Get your lines; speak clearly; keep your 
hands still; don’t overact; be natural and easy; 
don’t play to the gallery; hold back; be your- 
self; don’t gag; pep up! use your head; don’t 
put on airs; act like a human being.—From The 








Stage and the School (Ommanney). 








ically during the rehearsals, and un- 
der the director’s guidance make it 
into an integral part of the play as a 
whole. Never step out of character 
from the moment you enter the stage 
until you leave. When entering, come 
from somewhere for some reason, and 
when you leave, depart from some 
place, keeping in character until you 
are safely into the wings. Many stars 
will not permit anyone to speak to 
them after they have arrived at their 
dressing rooms, in order that they may 
get into the spirit of their roles. When 
Frederic March was appearing in a 
stock production of Hell Bent for 
Heaven, he would begin, ten minutes 
before his entrance, walking back- 
stage in the sanctimonious, hypocriti- 
cal, slinking manner of Rufe Pryor; 
and when he made his unobtrusive 
entrance at the top of a flight of stairs, 
he was so in character that the malign 
influence of the role reached the con- 
sciousness of the audience long before 
he spoke. If a brilliant professional 
considers it necessary to get into a 
character before his entrance, how can 
an amateur expect to dash on at the 
last minute from flirting in the wings, 
primping before a mirror, or fever- 
ishly studying his script? In rehears- 
als it is equally impossible to com- 
bine wise-cracking with developing a 
part, and the sure mark of the ama- 
teur is the effort to do so. 


Keeping “In Character” 

In order to keep in character dur- 
ing the entire play, every gesture and 
every facial expression must be in 
keeping with the underlying mood of 
both person and play. It is easy to 
do this when you are the center of in- 
terest, but it is more difficult to listen 


in character and react naturally when 
you are in the background. The ama- 
teur frequently is unable to resist the 
temptation to attract attention by a 
clever bit of by-play, which only de- 
tracts from the center of interest. It 
is essential to remember that all un- 
necessary movement and gestures must 
be eliminated. Sometimes the use of 
a single “master gesture” is valuable 
in making a character stand out. But 
always select only the most telling 
bits of action from the many interest- 
ing ideas that will clamor to be in- 
serted when the imagination once 
starts functioning. Special attention 
should be given to handling the feet 
in character acting. Beulah Bondi, 
whom you possibly saw in her first 
screen part as Mrs. Jones in Street 
Scene, is one of the finest character 
actresses in the United States today; 
she achieves many of her most striking 
effects by the position of her feet 
when she stands and sits; she has 
trunk loads,of shoes of all descrip- 
tions and her feet always have an ef- 
fective appearance. In Street Scene, 
the wrinkles in her stockings, the 
wisps of black hair, and the make-up 
on her teeth were some details which 
added amazingly to the success of her 
brilliant interpretation. 

Never try to think of the technique 
of movement and speech during per- 
formances; follow a regular daily 
routine of vocal and physical exercises 
faithfully and then forget about them 
on the stage. If you listen to your 
voice and diction and watch your own 
movements, you will become self-con- 
scious and think of yourself rather 
than your character. Every detail of 
character and action must be worked 
out during rehearsals and nothing left 


to the inspiration of the audience on 
the night of the first performance; 
that inspiration has been known to 
produce hysteria and paralysis! 

Stage fright is exaggerated self- 
consciousness for which there is no 
better remedy than perfect prepara- 
tion. However, very few experienced 
performers are free from a painful 
sensation in the pit of the stomach 
and a quivering of the knees imme- 
diately before their first entrance. 
Most people believe that a little trep- 
idation is a salubrious antidote for 
over-confidence! The painful mani- 
festations of stage fright are due to 
the interaction of muscular and nerv- 
ous tension; certain muscles are rigid, 
others are flabby. Therefore, perfect 
relaxation and_ several full deep 
breaths will often overcome the phys- 
ical reaction to stage fright, and the 
actual appearance before the audience 
usually ends it. Be fully prepared 
and properly costumed in every de- 
tail, forget yourself and your tech- 
nique in your part, and you need not 
fear the eyes of a critical audience! 


Monologues 
The presentation of monologues, 
that is, poetic and prose selections 
representing one person speaking, is 
an excellent step toward acting a part, 
for it demands the same careful an- 
alysis of character, visualization of 
situation, and understanding of mean- 
ing. In a sense it affords an even 
greater opportunity for characteriza- 
tion, for the interpreter alone bears 
the responsibility of revealing the soul 
of a human being caught at a crucial 
moment or in a distinct mood and 
presenting it sympathetically. 
(Concluded on page 26) 
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What’s New on the Rialto? 
By Ernestine Kealoha Taggard 


“* 4S goes the main stem, so goes 
the nation” is as good a way 
as any of saying that what 
the New York theater-goers 

have put before them by the producers 

in the fall months is what the rest of 
the country will see later on. And al- 
though the season is only about six 
weeks along there’s enough going on 
to give you a very good idea of what 
to expect for the 1934-35 bill of fare. 

Already there have been casualties,— 

a good dozen plays which weren’t so 

good have come and gone practically 

over night, and few left to mourn. But 
there are more than a good dozen left 
that have passed the acid test of 

Broadway and these seem to have dug 

in, more or less, for the winter. Alpha- 

betically speaking they are: 

A Sleeping Clergyman, with which 
the Theater Guild opened their sea- 
son. Done with true Guild thorough- 
ness, this play is notable more for its 
heights in acting on the parts of Ruth 
Gordon and Ernest Thesinger, than 
for plausibility. But it’s a good start 
tor the season. As we go to press 
Elmer Rice’s second show of the fall, 





Right: Fred Stone and his daughter 
Carol as Asa Burdette and his daughter 
in Jayhawker. Below: Eva LeGallienne 
in the title role of L’Aiglon. 
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Between Two Worlds, is causing a 
stir. Or rather Elmer Rice is causing 
the stir. Because the critics didn’t 
heap all the tight adjectives into their 
reaction to this play and also his 
earlier one, Judgment Day, which has 
had a rather stormy New York run, 
Mr. Rice has shown a curious spleen. 
The fact stands that these two last 
plays of his aren’t as good as Street 
Scene and Counsellor at Law which 
made his reputation, and the critics 
are doing no more than to point out 
that he’s falling down on his own 
standard. Between Two Worlds has 
to do with the goings-on on a trans- 
Atlantic ship, and, unlike the ship, 
gets nowhere: On the other hand, 
Judgment Day, an impassioned attack 
on Hitlerism based on the Reichstag 
fire trial, definitely got there. But it 
would have been more effective, say 
the critics, if Elmer Rice hadn’t al- 
lowed himself to be so vehement in 
his rage against social injustice. Hey- 
wood Broun, himself a strong cru- 













sader for the oppressed, 
points out sagely, that 
a wise playwright gives 
his adversary more than 
enough rope, and the audi- 
ence does the hanging. 

Noel Coward’s Conver- 
sation Piece, next on the 
list, is one of the pleas- 
antest bits of meringue 
ever devised. Written for 
Yvonne Printemps, the 
perennial favorite of the 
French stage, it serves its 
purpose in giving Prin- 
temps her first English- 
speaking role. The play is 
one-third Coward music, 





one-third English, and _ one-third 
French. But you won't mind their 
speaking French at all; the plot’s so 
obvious the whole thing could be in 
Chinese and still you’d catch on. 

Dodsworth, of course, really be- 
longs to last-year, but no comment on 
the present season could leave it out. 
Here’s a play for you, well written 
and well acted by people who haven't 
gone stale even after all these months. 
The only respite Walter Huston and 
Fay Bainter have had from being the 
Dodsworths since last spring was a 
short but satisfactory breathing spell 
this summer when Mr. Huston:and his 
wife, the lovely Nan Sunderland, ap- 
peared in Othello at Robert Edmond 
Jones’ summer festival in Central 
City, Colorado. There’s a rumor that 
this production, which has been lav- 
ishly praised, will be staged in New 
York this winter. 

For two months now,-ever since the 
D’Oyly Carte Company has been here, 
perfect strangers can be heard burst- 
ing into song as they ride in subways, 
travel vertically in elevators, air their 
dogs, or engage in any other ordinary 
pursuit in Manhattan. Gilbert and 
Sullivan have taken the town, and our 
only wish is that they’d go on the 
road in America and stay here touring 
every Middlesex village and farm so 
that everyone could get a chance to 
hear G. and S. as they should be done. 

Jayhawker has finally opened, and 
those who have been lucky enough to 
see it have come away in two minds. 
The two clever Lewises (Sinclair, the 
Nobel man, and Lloyd Lewis, the Chi- 
cago drama critic and an authority on 
the history of the Secession) have 
fashioned an honest, robust play about 
a likable hornswoggling Senator from 
Kansas who has a hand in starting 
the Civil War and then, four -years 
later, tries his vain best to stop it. 
Bursting with human vitality, the play 
gets off to a great start in the first 
two acts, and then more or less runs 
down. But the acting is excellent and 
enough to make up for any collapse 
in suspense or story. The Stones are 
in the exceptionally fine cast—Carol 
as the Senator’s lovely daughter, and 
Fred Stone himself as the political 
mountebank who looks as if he were 
born for such rough-hewn, bectle- 
browed, homespun parts, instead of 
the song-and-dance stage where he’s 
been for most of his 61 years. 

With Eva LeGallienne as_ the 
Eaglet and Ethel Barrymore as 
Napoleon’s Empress Marie-Louise, 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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The High School Theatre 


Amateur theatrical production is attaining new and 
higher standards in many American high schools 
with pupils being expertly instructed in costume 
design, stagecraft, and script preparation. as well as 
in the technique of acting. At the right the stage- 
craft class at Arsenal Technical High School, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., is seen arranging scenery on the audi- 
torium stage. 


Below—A scene from Purim Spiele, adapted from 
the Biblical story of Esther by students of the Cam- 
bridge School, Cambridge, Mass., and produced in 
modern setting. Assisted by the art teacher, the 
students designed and painted the scenery, which 
includes a view of Manhattan’s skyline at night. 
Members of the cast shown, left to right, are Carlyle 
Gray, David Beebe, John Denio, Gertrude Kronen- 
berg, Thomas Powell, Jane Harley, Margaret Garland, 
Edgar Driscoll, John Worcester and Marcia Wolf. 











Below—A scene from Little Women, one 
of many successes scored by the Tower 
Players of New Rochelle High School, 
N. Y., under the direction of W. Emer- 
son Burke. The New Rochelle students 
have also done Berkeley Square, Three- 
Cornered Moon, and Journey’s End. 
The scenery for the productions is de- 
signed and constructed by Mr. Burke’s 
stagecraft classes, and have won as much 
praise as the acting. Mr. Burke conducts 
classes in the history of drama and criti- 
cism, and the technique of playwrighting, 
as well as in acting and make-up. Among 
plays scheduled for production this year 
are Elizabeth the Queen, The Goose 
Hangs High, and Outward Bound. 


Below—Bernard Heller in the title role of Saint 

Simeon Stylites, produced by the Black Masque 

Dramatic Club of North High School, Denver, 

Col., under the direction of Katharine Anne Om- 
manney (see page 8). 
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A Radio Ballot 


Tes generation of young people 
that is today filling our American 
schools is forming a new American 
habit—in fact, a new world habit: listening 
in. Taking a marvelous mechanical and sci- 
entific contrivance for granted, in our non- 
chalant human fashion, they are making 
greater and greater use of a new medium 
of communication, by which there come 
into school, home, office, hotel room, audi- 
torium, shop, railroad train, automobile, 
and airplane messages of all kinds: the 
news, drama, exhortation, humor, warn- 


To Help Determine the Prefer- 
sences of Scholastic Readers 


ing, music. 

Up to the present time we have all of 
us received these communications some- 
what uncritically. The excitement of the 
early days of broadcasting, when the mere 
fact thet human voices and music could 
come out of the very air inte a crystal 
set made at home was sufficient marvel, 
has to a certain extent influenced all our 
later listening in. It is still almost enough 
that such a miracle takes places. But 
slowly we are changing, becoming more 

(Concluded on page 23) 


Your Radio Preferences 


Name (give first name) and grade....... 


School and location 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


1. How often do you listen to the radio? (Mention whether every day of the week 
or not, whether on some days particularly, how long approximately.) ................ 


Have you a radio in your home? ................ eee Gee WE nck ascsne sons 


Se ee ee ee ee ee | 


Are you allotted some special time when you may listen? .....................+-.-- 
2. Do you listen chiefly for entertainment? ........ Are there any instructional or 


informational programs that you enjoy? ... 


3. What type or types of program do you prefer (for example, news, broadcasts, 


serious drama, comedies, addresses, debates, interviews, poetry recitals, question-and- 


answer programs, classical music, jazz, dance orchestras, bands, sport analyses, oper- 


ettas, etc.) ? 


4. Who are your favorite radio artists and personalities? 


five.) 


you? 


point? 


(Name not more than 


Have you ever made a radio set or part of one? .............ccccenceceees dciga wins 


Have you ever visited a studio? ....... 


Have you ever done any broadcasting? 
8. Do you like to read about the radio? 


Have you read any books on the subject? 


Magazine or newspaper articles? ....... 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


ee 


9. Have you ever done any writing of radio sketches? ...................0.00000- 


If so, has any of these been performed? 


ee 


Would you like suggestions on how to write material to be broadcast? .............. 


10. Please indicate with the suggested mark whether you listen 


regularly 
. occasionally Vv 
not at all O 


to the following programs (Add any others you wish): 


General Motors Company Symphony Concerts— 
Sunday nights 

Ford Motor Company Symphony Concerts—Sun- 
day nights 

New York Philharmonic Symphony Concerts— 
Sunday afternoons 

Philadelphia Orchestra Concerts— 
Thursday afternoons. 

Lawrence Tibbett Concerts—Tuesday nights 

Palmolive Beauty Box Operettas—Tuesday nights 

Walter Damrosch Music Appreciation Series— 
Friday mornings 

You and Your Government Talks (NBC) 

Nationa! Radio Forum Talks (Cabinet members, 
Congressmen, etc.) —Wednesday nights 

March of Time X , 

American School of the Air (Columbia) 

Press-Radio News Bureau Reports 

Warden Lawes 


Symphony 


Army, Navy and Marine Band Concerts 
Columbia Dramatic Guild Plays 
NBC Theater Guild Plays 
Mary Pickford Stock Someone, Seape 
Atwater Kent Symphony 
Edwin C. Hill “Human Side tt the News” 
Alexander Woolicott Talks 
Chesterfield Cigarette Concerts 
Will Rogers 
ack Benny 
idie Cantor 
Rudy Vallee 
Ed Wynn 


Talks 


Buck Rogers 
Ivory Stamp Club 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


JUSTICE 
By John Galsworthy 


Almost all the plays of Galsworthy 
read well—though of course you must 
not read a play as you do a novel but 
make yourself see what you read, and 
hear it, as if you were actually at the 
play, in order to get its full enjoyment. 
But no doubt you have found that out 
for yourself by this time. You could 
read “The Pigeon” or “The Mob,” or 
“Loyalties” or “The Skin Game,” but [ 
chose “Justice” because it has Gals- 
worthy’s highest spiritual quality—a _ pas- 
sionate pity for human suffering and 
weakness and wrong-doing, a passionate 
championship of victims of injustice. For 
the title of this play is ironic. You 
cannot read it without asking yourself 
if in this case the justice of man may 
not have been injustice in the sight of 
God 


A poor little chap gets into trouble 
and with the desperate courage of the 
frightened takes the worst possible way 
of getting out of it. He has to go to 
prison. Nobody really wants te send him 
there, but the machinery of the law has 
drawn him into its cog-wheels and cannot 
let him go. I will tell you no more; 
save that when the play was acted in 
New York people could scarcely stand 
the tension of the silent scene where he 
is alone in his cell, and the literally crash- 
ing end is deeply moving. 

Galswerthy always took the side of the 
weak and the oppressed; injustice—not 
against himself but against the helpless— 
burned him like fire, and bravery, es- 
pecially the courage of the poor, stirred 
him to generous admiration. 


THE PLAYS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 


Of course that sounds silly, to tell you 
to read what amounts to a whole library, 
as if it were one book. But I have just 
seen all these plays in one book (Oxford 
University Press) for the price of a 
theatre ticket, and perhaps you would 
like to know how I have been reading 
this book lately. I began to read Shake- 
speare when I was so young I did not 
know it was literary to read Shake- 
speare. I read the plays because we had 
a one-volume edition in the house. I be- 
gan by dipping here and there and ended 
by reading the whole thing. So I have 
been re-reading them ever since, and go- 
ing to every acting performance I could 
find on either side of the Atlantic, and 
I never went to one I did not enjoy. Now 
at last I own a one-volume edition again, 
in good clear type that doesn’t try my 
eyes, and I have been picking out all the 
bits I like best and refreshing my memory 
of them, and I have been reading plays 
I either never read before or had quite 
forgotten—and all this was in the in- 
tervals of one of the busiest weeks I have 
had this year. For you see I was read- 
ing for rest and enjoyment, and I can 
tell you you will be missing a great deal 
if you do not now, while your minds are 
alert and open, begin an acquaintance 
with these plays. They will be life-com- 
panions if you do. Don’t worry if you 
don’t get all the meanings of all the words 
when you are reading for the sweep and 
spirit and beauty of the whole. 

—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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WHY TRAGEDY? 


From the Greeks to O’Neill 


By 


Max J. Herzberg 


FFHAND, there seems to be 
no reason why anyone should 
be interested in reading or 
hearing about other people’s 

troubles, especially those that lead 
definitely to what we call tragedy. 

Yet, obviously, such an _ interest 
does exist, and some persons even en- 
joy tragedy more than they enjoy 
comedy. Other people’s troubles as 
reported in the newspapers—serious 
accidents, murders, wars, floods, and 
fires, ruin in the business world, dis- 
asters to reputation, divorce cases— 
accounts of these troubles find a wide 
circle of readers. Novels, too, of .a 
profoundly depressing kind are likely 
to be among the best sellers—witness, 
for example, Theodore Dreiser’s An 
American Tragedy and Phyllis Bent- 
ley’s more recent A Modern Tragedy. 
Among the greatest of all plays are 
the tragedies of the ancient Greek 
dramatists, those of several famous 
French and German writers, and of 
course those of Shakespeare. Even in 
the realm of the motion picture there 
has been of late a fashion of unhappy 
endings, and this type of ending does 
not seem to have lessened the popu- 
larity of these plays. Many of our 
favorite songs and hymns show the 
same tendency toward pleasure in 
melancholy; among others, Silver 
Threads Among the Gold and Just a 
Song at Twilight, and also the widely 
sung “blues,” as if to justify the fa- 
mous remark of the poet Shelley that 
“our sweetest songs are those that tell 
of saddest thought.” We seem to like 
to take troubles vicariously. 

Why this should be so is one of our 
oldest critical problems, and from the 
time of Aristotle it has been endlessly 
discussed. For the enjoyment of 
tragedy offers a provoking and fascin- 
ating paradox. Tragedy is the repre- 
sentation of pain: why should civilized 
beings take pleasure in its represen- 
tation, why delight in other people’s 
sufferings? 

It may ‘be noted in passing that 
comedy offers just as much of a 
problem, and in some respects laugh- 
ter is closely allied to tears as —the 
old proverb rightly indicates. Long 
ago Horace Walpole pointed out that 
“The world is a comedy to those who 
think, a tragedy to those who feel;’ 
and the French wit, Emile Faguet, 
once jokingly suggested a close con- 
nection between the two. He was 


asked by a lady why it was that al- 


Drama Has Echoed the Call 
of the Human Soul for the 


Pain and’ Sorrow of Life 





most every comedy ended with a mar- 
riage. “Why, madame,” he replied, 
“that is because the tragedy begins 
then.” 

It is to this same Faguet that we 
may go for a stimulating analysis of 
the nature of tragedy. According to 
the French critic, the pleasure in 
tragic representations is the survival 
of a primitive and barbarous instinct, 
to which has been added a refined 
malignity peculiar to our advanced 
civilization. That is to say, we enjoy 
tragedy because it is in human nature 
to gloat over the misfortunes of 
others; and as we gloat, we feel our 
superiority to the person who is being 
hurt. It is merely another form of 
the enjoyment that some people take 
in seeing a prize-fight or a bull-fight, 
in going hunting, in all bloody spec- 
tacles. He would admit that seeing a 
tragedy in a theater is something a bit 
more elevated, a little nobler than 
watching a cock-fight or a football 
game, but it all comes to the same 
thing. He derives pleasure in comedy 
from the same source; in fact, he re- 
marks: “The theater, literature, 
poetry, the conversation of women and 
of sentimental men, all these are 
simply the depiction of the misfor- 
tunes of humanity.” M. Faguet seems 
rather hard on women and the senti- 
mentalists. 

Edmund Burke, the great English 
statesman, was also interested in this 
matter, and wrote some striking pas- 


sages on the subject. He held that 
actual rather than feigned distress is 
a source of still greater pleasure than 
the imitation of it in tragedy. He in- 
stanced the eagerness with which a 
theater would be emptied if the au- 
dience were suddenly informed that a 
man was about to be hanged nearby. 
Hence it was his theory that the 
closer the representation of the reality 
of misery, the greater the pleasure 
afforded. Others, like Rousseau, Hel- 
vetius, and Herbert Spencer, lend 
support to this general theory. 

What, exactly, is the effect of trag- 
edy? Here we may without question, 
I think, accept Aristotle’s famous ex- 
planation, which has been largely con- 
firmed by the conclusions of the psy- 
cho-analysts and other modern psy- 
chologists. According to the Greek 
philosopher, tragedy is a representa- 
tion of a serious action, complete in 
itself and of a certain limited length; 
it is expressed in speech made beauti- 
ful in different ways; and, by exciting 
pity and fear, it gives a healthy out- 
let (katharsis) to these emotions. 

It is particularly to this cathartic 
effect that much discussion has been 
devoted. The pity of which Aristotle 
speaks is for the persons of the play; 
we partially identify ourselves with 
them, and the fear is lest the same 
misfortunes overtake us. But the fear, 
in an artistic representation, never be- 
comes terror; that is, the fear for our- 
selves never becomes so strong as to 
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destroy our pleasure—it is rather a 
potential fear, and, in modern psycho- 
analytic jargon, is “sublimated.” 
Bernays has indicated that fear, 
through its alliance with pity, is di- 
vested of a narrow selfishness, of the 
vulgar terror which is inspired by 
personal danger. The fear merely 
adds vividness and feeling to the 
representation. 

Ultimately, the tragedy has a moral 
effect. It is most emphatically a les- 
son in human fallibility. All true 
tragedy, as Aristotle points out, orig- 
inates in a harmatia, a flaw or blem- 
ish in the character of the protagon- 
ist; or, as Edmund Wilson has 
recently phrased it, “The universal 
fatality of moral character undone by 
some treacherous weakness involved 
in its very strength.” One finds, for 
example, pride in C£dipus, a senile 
folly in King Lear, frustrated love in 
Othello, indecision in Hamlet, inor- 
dinate ambition in Macbeth, the ina- 
bility to “take it” and the desire for 
luxury in the chief characters of An 
American Tragedy and A Modern 
Tragedy. 

Moreover, tragedy is in a measure 
an exposition of the workings of the 
great laws of the universe, and as W. 
L. Courtney has pointed out, it shows 
a conflict between some cosmic force 
and the free will of the individual. 
The tragic writer says: “Here are the 
laws of the world. Be warned and 
obey them, lest worse befall you.” 

Of course mingled with all these 
elements is much more. One enjoys 
the powerful sense of reality that trag- 
edy affords, and it is likewise true 
that, in general, tragedies are more 
dramatic than any other kind of play 
—the march of events in them is re- 
lentless, the climaxes more impressive 
and awe-inspiring, the characters more 
profoundly delineated. Lucas, one of 
the best of the modern writers on 
tragedy, holds that tragedy leaves no 
pessimistic mood. When we see tragic 
plays on the stage or read tragic 
novels in the home, life seems infi- 
nitely sad, but not worthless; infinitely 
fragile, yet never more intensely ours. 
Taking Nietzsche’s view of tragedy as 
a tremendous conflict, one sees it as a 
struggle of opposing feelings—our 
sense of the splendor and of the de- 
spair of human life. It should be 
noted that evil rarely prospers on the 
stage, whatever may be true of an 
occasional novel. The innocent may 
suffer, as does Desdemona in Shakes- 
peare’s Othello, but the play ends 
with justice properly exacted from 
Iago. 

Tragedy, says Lucas, should not be 
considered in isolation. It should be 
regarded with the epic and the novel, 
since there is no essential difference 
when we read the death of Hamlet or 
of Hector, of Desdemona and of Tess 





of the D’Urbervilles. The function of 
tragedy, he goes on to say, is simply 
and solely to give us a certain sort of 
pleasure, to satisfy in certain ways 
our love of beauty and of truth, of 
truth to life and about it. For life is 
fascinating to watch, whatever it 
may be to experience. And so we go 
to tragedies not in the least to get rid 
of emotions, but to have them more 
abundantly ; to banquet out of an over- 
flow of energy, not to purge. 

What sort of person, incidentally, 
writes tragedies? My good friend, the 
Irish poet, dramatist, and sculptor, 
Seumas O’Brien, expresses the belief 
that to write good tragedies one must 
have lived tragically and been fre- 
quently subjected to the cruel material 
blows of fortune. I am inclined to 
doubt this. Shakespeare and Goethe, 
two of the greatest writers of tragic 
drama, lived prosperous, fortunate 
lives, to whatever extent highly im- 
aginative biographers have tried to 
give Shakespeare a chequered career 
of the emotions. Apparently the Bard 
of Avon never lost a fortune on the 
stock market, or suffered a broken leg, 
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or perhaps even a broken heart. I 
cannot find that other famous com- 
posers of tragic matter have been par- 
ticularly subject to disasters. 

I suppose, however, that in one 
sense what Mr. O’Brien says is true, 
but only if we take it for granted that 
every person of any sensitivity and 
sympathy has had plenty of such dis- 
asters and accidents, whether they 
are obvious or not. Not to see an “in- 
terior drama” of tragedy in any hu- 
man being’s life is, therefore, merely 
a matter of protective coloration, on 
the one hand, or, perhaps, of defec- 
tive eyesight and insight on the other. 
We have all suffered and are conse- 
quently all equipped to write tragedy 
and, undoubtedly, all the better fitted 
to enjoy it, if we have enough 
strength of character and apprecia- 
tion of the highest art to do so. 

One recalls Joseph Addison’s dic- 
tum that a perfect tragedy is the 
noblest production of human nature. 
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One remembers too that it»is in the 
greatest literary eras that tragedy is 
chiefly produced—the age of Peri- 
cles in Athens, the Age of Queen 
Elizabeth in England, the Age of 
Goethe in Germany. Let a people be 
robust and hearty enough, let them 
live in an era of great national crea- 
tiveness, and their literary geniuses 
will turn instinctively, it seems, to the 
production of tragedy. It is but the 
last of the many paradoxes of this 
theme. 

If the reader of this discussion 
wishes to do a little analyzing of his 
own, let him read or reread William 
Henry Hudson’s famous novel, Green 
Mansions, and ask himself whether 
the ending should be altered. Accord- 
ing to rumor, this problem is one that 
is greatly exercising the motion-pic- 
ture producers who are preparing a 
photoplay based on this great story. 
What would you do? 








What’s New on the Rialto? 
(Continued from page 10) 


history comes to life in the Clemence Dane 
adaptation of L’Aiglon, just opened. 
Those who remember Sarah Bernharilt 
and Maude Adams in the part say that 
Miss LeGallienne is far more convincing 
as the futile, neurotic, little Bonaparte 
King of Rome, the weak and ambitious 
son of Napoleon who, after his father’s 
death on St. Helena, is taken by his 
Austrian mother to Vienna to become a 
pawn of the Hapsburgs, and finally dies of 
consumption. Ethel Barrymore’s_ two 
children, Ethel Barrymore-Colt and Sam- 
uel Barrymore-Colt, are in the cast. 

Critics point to the new Kaufman-Hart 
play Merrily We Roll Along (Schol., Oct. 
20, p. 3) as the hit of the year. They also 
point out that it could more properly be 
called Merrily We Roll Backward, be- 
cause the play unfolds counterclockwise, 
starting with the present and leaves its 
audience back in 1918. 

Stevedore, another hold-over from last 
spring, is frankly a propaganda play, and 
very well done. It’s about race riots on 
the docks in the south, and both exciting 
and convincing. 

The Great Waltz is a little on the 
super-colossal-stupendous_ side, but _ it 
can’t help but be, in the place it is. The 
Center Theater in Rockefeller City is so 
big that it would dwarf even a 25-foot 
man from Mars. But for those who like 
a pageant, well done, with color and 
lovely dancing and Viennese music, this 
would be the ticket, because the pure, 
unadulterated Strauss waltzes reach every 
corner, and who cares about detail? 

What theater-goers in New York are 
looking forward to, now that Sean 
O’Casey has given us a taste of the Irish 
Theater in his Within the Gates, is the 
Abbey Players, who will open in reper- 
tory late in November. They announce 
plays by George Sheil, Lennox Robinson, 
J. M. Synge, and O’Casey himself. And 
‘December has three great treats in store: 
Katharine Cornell in Romeo and Juliet 
under Guthrie McClintock’s direction; Al- 
fred Lunt and Lynne Fontanne in the 
new Coward play, Point Balaine; and a 
revival of George Bernard Shaw, with the 
possibility of the production of the new 
Shaw play, The Siz of Calais which has 
never been presented in this country. 
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NOVEMBER 24, 1934 


LITERARY LEADS 


Luigi Pirandello, Italy’s premier play- 
wright, has been awarded the 1934 Nobel 
Prize in Literature. Those who have been 
wagering for the last few months that the 
prize would go to Eugene O'Neill, Willa 
Cather, or H. G. Wells do not begrudge 
Pirandello the honor nor the $41,318 that 
goes along with it. Pirandello, now 67, 
became internationally famous almost 
overnight upon the production in 1923 of 
his “Six Characters in Search of an 
Author.” Dubbed “The Italian Shaw” he 
has been telling the world for thirty years 
in plays, novels, essays, that no one can 
ever be quite sure of what he is or what 
he sees. Other famous Pirandello plays 
are “Right You Are If You Think You 
Are,’ “Tonight We Improvise,” “The 
Pleasure of Honesty,” and “As You De- 
sire Me.” 

* 


“Guide to Play Selection,’ by Milton 
Smith (D. Appleton) is a descriptive 
index of full-length and short plays for 
production by schools, and will prove a 
great boon to anyone casting about for a 
play. It is a publication of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Besides 
the 148 pages of titles and short descrip- 
tions of plays, the bock contains a good 
bibliography on books on play production 
(acting, costuming, make-up). 
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The Dramatic Publishing Company (59 
East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill.) ; Sam- 
uel French, Inc. (25 West 45th St., New 
York); Appleton-Century Co. (35 West 
32nd. St.. New York); Walter H. Baker 
Co. (178 Tremont St., Boston) ; Walter L. 
Bissell (3397 Bradford Rd., Cleveland) ; 
Harcourt, Brace ‘and Co. (383 Madison 
Ave., New York); Frederick B. Ingram 
Productions (Gansert Bldg., Roek Island, 
Ill.) ; Longmans Green and Co. (114 Fifth 
Ave., New York); Row, Peterson and Co. 
(131 E. 23rd St., New York); and the 
Modern Library (20 E. 57th St., New 
York) all publish catalogues of plays 
available free (the catalogues, that is) to 
high school dramatics clubs. They con- 
tain synopses of plots and many useful 
details about production. 


In Letters from Greenroom Ghosts, by 
John Mason Brown (Viking) you may 
read what Sarah Siddons might have writ- 
ten to Katherine Cornell; Peg Woffington 
to Ina Claire; Christopher Marlowe to 
Eugene O’Neill, and R. B. Sheridan to 
Noel Coward. ... The American Theater, 
1752-1934 (Norton), which also bears the 
name of John Mason Brown in collabora- 
tion with Montrose J. Moses, is a collec- 
tion of critical pieces that make up a his- 
tory of our theater. Here you'll find the 
cream of dramatic criticism in America 
for the past 200 years. Mr. Brown is dra- 
matic critic for the New York Post. 


The Theater Arts Monthly thinks noth- 
ing of including 80 pictures along with its 
excellent content on all phases of the 
theater. In issues for the last few months 
you will find one entire number devoted 
to the “tributary theater” (including 
schools and colleges), another to the 
American national theater, another to 
architecture in the theater, besides the 
regular critical reports and reviews. .. . 
The Stage for November contains an arti- 
cle—“The Biography of a Play”’—being 
the life history of Merrily We Roll Along, 
and written by one who was practically an 
eye-witness at the writing, rehearsals, and 
decided success of this year’s hit. 
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BABETTE DEUTSCH 
Lullahy 


I'll pillow my head on the wind’s breast, 
And hear the beat of the rain’s heart; 
I'l! be lulled by cold as a drowsed snake, 
And feel no sunny or moony dart. 


I'll be covered with peace as earth with 
leaves, 

Soft and brown and spiced with rot; 

And who bares me then will find a stone 

Instead of the face that he forgot. 


I'll take winter to be my wife, 

And death shall be my mother-in-law; 
And none will knock at our silent house 
But the nosing night or the snow’s paw. 


When the wind’s gone and the rain’s 
away, 

And an end has come to the cold’s slow 
song, 

Old pain may search but never find 

One who has lain with sleep too long. 


A hound’s tooth and a dog-toothed 
violet are not more different than _ this 
“Lullaby” by Babette Deutsch and an or- 
dinary lullaby are different. “Sleep, for 
all is well,” sings the traditional lullaby 
soft as a violet. Miss Deutsch’s song, 
more like a hound’s tooth for sharpness, 
tells that all is not well, that the sleep 
of death is her only escape from old pain. 
The cruel point of the poem is intensified 
by the poet’s recalling to our emotions 
such subjects as: winter, wind, dead 
leaves, snow and night. These remem- 
brances become more vivid than vague 
memory because of her original phrasing, 
as in “the nosing night or the snow’s paw” 
and “the cold’s slow song.” 

The selected poem records a_ personal 
sentiment more emotional than reflective. 
This is not entirely typical of Miss 
Deutsch’s work. In many of her finest 
poems (too long for quotation) she turns 
her mind to an examination of the mod- 
ern. world. In her sonnet sequence, 
“Time and Spirit,” she says that it is 

vs ee 

For Grace beyond our grasp and our 

discerning, 

For love, and then for faith, last, for 

a little learning 

That shall redeem our portion from the 

dust.” 

Her poem, “Thoughts at the Year’s 
End,” which won the Nation’s poetry prize 
in 1926, is probably her most beautiful 
and satisfactory venture into philosophy. 
Her book, Epistle to Prometheus, pub- 
lished in 1931, is one of the few long and 
philosophical works produced by a wo- 
man poet. 

Babette Deutsch, born in New York 
City, 1895, published her first book of 
poetry, Banners, in 1919, two years after 
her graduation from Barnard College. 
Fire for the Night is considered perhaps 
the best of her books. With her husband, 
D. Avrahm Yarmolinsky, the poet has 
translated poetry from the Russian and 
German. 


DOROTHY EMERSON 
The poem above is reprinted from Fires for the 
Night (Cape & Smith, copyright, 1930), by per- 
mission of Miss Deutsch. 
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The Comedy of Character 
(Continued from page 4) 


when the objectives of the family change, 
and their interest turns to Anne, even then 
they do not lose the identity’ which has 
been established: Virginia still thinks in 
terms of clothes; Charles is a happy, ram- 
bunctious little boy; Jim is characteris- 
tically level-headed, and Tom is still the 
gay charmer. In other words, the author 
knows her characters so well that she 
knows how they will act under varying 
circumstances. She knows them, and she 
reveals them to us in various ways: in 
what they say, in what others say of 
them, and—very especially—in the way 
they act. 

What of the plot and the way it is 
presented? The author has chosen an in- 
teresting situation: Anne, the burden 
bearer of the family, is breaking her en- 
gagement because she realizes she will 
never be free of the responsibilities she 
has assumed. Note the speed with which 
the crux of the situation is presented to 
the audience. In Section 2, before a word 
has been spoken, we know that Anne is 
writing a letter which is not easy to write. 
In Section 3 it is quickly established that 
the letter is to Carl, that he is engaged 
to her, and that she is no longer wearing 
her ring. In Section 4 Anne’s reasons for 
breaking the engagement are presented, 
and in the reactions of Mrs. Thatcher, we 
understand what Anne feels—the hope- 
lessness of the situation. In Sections 6 
and 7 the reactions of Virginia, Tom, and 
Jim add to the hopelessness of the situa- 
tions In Section 10 the plot takes another 
turn; it looks as though the money bar- 
rier will be removed. At the end of Sec- 
tion 13 Anne’s hopes reach their peak. 
She has faced the hardship with stoicism, 
but now she reveals how much she cares. 
In Section 15 the audience gets a hint that 
all is not well, and have time to prepare 
their minds for the revelation in Section 
16—that there is no money. In Section 17 
the gift of the wedding ring sharpens the 
contrast between Anne’s hopes and her 
fate, and adds to the poignancy of the 
scene. In Section 19 the hopelessness of 
the situation reaches its climax, and Anne 
breaks and almost weeps. Then Section 
20 presents a sharp turn in events, as the 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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(Concluded from page 7) 
laughing): Haven't I a big baby? Such 
a good boy, Mr. Robinson. All my chil- 
dren are such good children. 

(During this conversation, Charles is 
overcome with embarrassment and edges 
his way around to the back of the divan, 
behind Anne, as though to escape.) 


(15) 

Mas. THatcuer (indicating the chair at 
the right side of the table): Won't you 
take this chair, Mr. Robinson? 

(Mrs. Thatcher sits in the chair on the 
other side of the table. Mr. Robinson sits 
down, placing his hat on the table. Jim 
turns the chair at the desk around, and 
sits facing the group. Tom crosses be- 
hind the divan and sits on the stool 
near it.) 

Mas. Tuatcuer (to Mr. Robinson): We 
were just talking about the letter. 

Mr. Rostnson: Ah, yes! It was for- 
warded to me from the Home where Mr. 
Lockwood died, a personal letter, found 
among his effects. 

Mas. THATCHER 
prised): The Home? 

Vmorn1a (echoing Mrs. Thatcher): The 
Home? 

Tom: What Home? 

Mr. Rosinson: Why—yes—ah—I sup- 
posed you knew that your Uncle died in 
the Old Men’s Home in San Francisco. 


(16) 

Mrs. TuHatcuer (shocked): Why, poor 
Uncle Ben! What ever did he go there 
for? 

Mr. Rosrnson: Mr. Lockwood’s means 
were very small in his old age. In fact— 
as I have since learned with deep regret— 
it was necessary for some of his friends 
to get together and contribute the amount 
required for admission to the Home. 

Mas. TuHatcuer: My! My! 

Jim: You mean he had no money? 

Mr. Rostnson: I’m afraid such was the 
sad case.. Perhaps you knew—or perhaps 
you were out of touch with him—that Mr. 
Lockwood’s investments were very unfor- 
tunate. Ejither he was ill-advised, or de- 
ceived, for he lost every thing he had. At 
the last, he was quite destitute. 

Mas. TuHatcuer (pityingly, and near 
tears): Oh, poor Uncle Ben! To die in a 
Home! Why, he could have come to us 
and stayed right here! We'd have taken 
care of him. 

Mr. Rositnson (with sympathy): Please 
don’t feel that way, Mrs. Thatcher. [’m 
sure he was not unhappy. Mr. Lockwood 
was such a lovable, friendly man. Every- 
one liked him. I am sure he found friends 
wherever he was. 

(Mr. Robinson pauses, and changes his 
tone, smiling at the others, who return 
rather forced smiles.) 

Mr. Rostnson: I am sorry to be the 
bearer of such bad news. You are so for- 
tunate, Mrs. Thatcher, with your fine chil- 
dren. You cared for them in your youth, 
and in your age they will care for you. 
That’s life. 

Mrs. Tuatcuer: Oh, it’s true! 
such good children. 


(17) 

Mr. Rosrnson: Oh—I nearly forgot— 
the very thing I came for. I have some- 
thing for Miss Anne. You see—it seems 
the officials of the Home found among Mr. 
Lockwood's possessions this little box, ad- 
dressed to Miss Anne Thatcher. It was 
sent to me with the letter from Mr. Lock- 
wood, and I wanted her to receive it 
safely. (He takes from his pocket a small 
box, wrapped in paper, and gives it to 
Anne.) 

Anne (rises to receive it, opens the box 


(puzzled and sur- 


I have 


and exclaims): It’s a ring! (She looks at 
the inner surface of the ring.) It’s en- 
graved! (Reading from inside the ring.) 
“A-n-n-i-e. Annie, Eternal Love.” (She 
slips the ring on her finger.) 

* * 7. 


(18) 

(Again the family reactions are charac- 
teristic.) 

* * * 

(As Mr. Robinson goes out, Virginia 
rises and goes to the mirror at the desk 
u c. She lights the lamp and repairs her 
appearance, standing with her back to 
Anne. Anne seats herself again on the 
divan, looking at the ring, which she turns 
absentmindedly on her finger. Jim goes 
to the table ,and hunts a cigarette, also 
turning his back to Anne. Tom crosses 
to the chair on the further side of the 
table, not noticing Anne. Only Charles is 
left standing beside Anne.) 

Anne (taking the letter from between 
the cushions of the divan, where it had 
fallen): Poor Uncle Ben! He must have 
written this a long time ago. I’m so 
sorry. (She looks from one to the other 
of the unresponsive backs.) I should 
have noticed how old this is. 

Tom (sighing deeply): Au 
Paris! 

Jim (with a shrug): No farm for me! 

Vircinia: Car! (In a disgusted tone.) 
I'll just have to hitch hike! 

“Cuartes (putting his hand on Anne’s 
arm, looking into her face, speaking 
clearly and anziously): Anne, can’t you 
marry Carl now? 


revoir, 


(19) 

Anne (looking at Charles, shaking her 
head): No. 

Cuartes (very earnestly): Is it because 
you've lost your money? 

(Virginia has stopped fussing. She half 
turns, listening.) 

Cuartes: "Cause if it is, you can have 
all I got. (He makes a motion towards 
his pockets.) 

(Tom sits up, and leens forward, lis- 
tening.) 

Anne (her courage shaken by Charles’ 
sympathy, puts her head down on his 
shoulder, hiding her face in his neck. Her 
voice is smothered and shaky): Oh, 
Charles! 

(Jim turns, a cigarette in his hand, also 
listening-) 

CuHartes (patting her shoulder awk- 
wardly): Don’t feel bad, Anne. I didn’t 
want any bicycle, anyway. (Earnestly.) 
I love you more than a million bicycles! 

(Virginia, Jim, and Tom are all facing 
Anne, but they do not move toward her.) 

Anne (recovering herself and raising 
her head, she looks from one to the other): 
I can’t do anything for you after all. 

Jim (huskily, moving towards Anne 
quickly): You’ve done enough! We— 
(He drops on the stool at Anne’s feet, 
and takes her hand.) 

Tom (interrupting and coming towards 
Anne): Sure, we'll do a little something 
for you for a change! (He puts his hand 
on Anne’s shoulder.) 

Vireinta (rushing behind Anne and 
throwing her arms around Anne, putting 
her head against Anne’s): Anne! Anne! 
(Turning to Jim and Tom.) What Anne 
could do alone, I guess we can do together! 

Tom: You bet we can! 

Js: I should say so! Now, listen, 
everybody! Anne and Carl are going to 
be married. And right away, too! Right 
this week. 


(20) 
Virersta: Right-o! (Regaining her 
usual manner and waving her arms as 
though making a speech.) Are we going 
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to have an old maid in this family? Ill 
say not! 

Tom (crossing to the telephone): Here 
goes! What’s Carl’s number in Detroit, 
Anne? 

Anne (excitedly, turning to Tom): No! 
No! It’s Cadillac one-one-two-two! You 
mustn’t! 

Vincinia (going to Tom and repeat- 
ing): Oldsmobile one-one-two-two! 

Anne (laughing): No, no, Virginia! 
Cadillac! Cadillac one-one-two-two! But 
you mustn't! (Turning to Jim, wildly.) 
Stop them, Jim! There’s the house to 
pay for, and Ma, and— 

Jim (putting his hand on Anne’s sooth- 
ingly): Forget it! Well get by! (Jmi- 
tating Mrs. Thatcher.) Aren’t we all 
good, good children? 

Jim shakes his head at Anne when she 
tries to rise. Anne is a little hysterical. 
but she is not trying to stop them too 
hard. Charles is dancing up and down 
with excitement, facing Tom at the phone, 
chanting.) 

Cuartes: Anne’s going to be married! 
Anne’s going to be married! 

Virernta (grabbing Charles by the arm, 
tries to march with him pv c, singing the 
wedding march): Ta-dee-dee-dum! Ta- 
dee-dee-dum! 

(Charles struggles to get away.) 

Tom (at the phone): Long Distance! 
Long Distance? Hello! I want to call 
Cadillac one-one-two-two, in Detroit. I 
want to talk to Mr. Carl Stark. 

(Virginia leans on the back of the 
divan, at the end nearest Anne. Charles 
sits on the arm, leaning against Anne.) 

Tom (to the telephone operator): No 
no—Stark. Carl Stark. “C” for Cutie. 
“A” for Angel. “R” for Rosebuds. And 
“L” for Lovely. That’s the first name. 
The last name is—“S” for Santy Claus. 
“T” for Two. “A” for*Applesauce. “R” 
for Razzberry. “K” for Kisses. (Laughs, 
and turns, to the others, holding his hand 
over the transmitter.) She says “K” for 
Kidder! (He turns to the telephone 
again.) O.K. Fine! I'll hold the wire. 

Anne (still trying, but feebly, to stop 
them): But, Virginia, I haven’t any 
clothes, or anything! 

Virointa: Oh, we'll fix that! Don’t I 
know every bargain in town? I was say- 
ing up for that tailored suit. But—(1WWith 
exaggerated archness.) All the boys seem 
to like little Virginia well enough in 
what she’s got! 

Tom (at the phone): Wait a moment! 
Here’s Carl, Anne! 

ANNE (hysterically): Oh, I can’t! I 
can’t talk to him. I can’t! 

Vincinta (very much in command of 
the situation): Leave it to me! (She runs 
to the phone.) Hello, Carl! This is little 
sister, Virginia! No—nothing’s wrong! 
Sure—Anne’s all right! She’s fine. We're 
all O.K.! Say, listen, Carl, we just 
wanted to know, are you doing anything 
Sunday? No? Well, how about marry- 
ing Anne next Sunday? No, I’m not kid- 
ding! I mean it! Anne wants to. She 
was going to write you, but she kind of 
lost her nerve or something. So we 
thought we’d fix it up for her. (4 pause.) 
(She turns to the others, grinning, cover- 
ing the transmitter.) He’s sputtering 
something awful, but he gets the idea, and 
he’s strong for it! He says he’ll start here 
tonight! Not so slow after all! (Turning 
to the phone again.) No, don’t start to- 
night. We don’t want you here before 
Sunday morning. Anne has to get clothes 
and things. Well, all right! Come Satur- 
day, then! (A pause.) And, oh, say— 
Carl—don’t buy a wedding ring. I said, 
“Don’t buy a a wedding ring.” Anne’s got 
one—a good one! O.K. Good-bye. 


CURTAIN 
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Social Studies Section 


"Taxes and the New Order 


A Debate Prepared by) HAROLD M. GROVES, Ph. D. 


Professor of Economics, University of Wisconsin 


National Industrial Conference 

Board, tax collections in the United 
States during 1932 were $8 billion and 
amounted to $64.09 per capita and 20.3 
per cent of the national income. When a 
nation devotes a fifth of its income 
through taxation to governmental pur- 
poses it behooves it to do some funda- 
mental thinking on the subject of taxa- 
tion. 

Fer a number of years and particu- 
larly since the depression began there has 
been a marked and growing interest in 
economic planning. Many feel that the 
automatic controls are no longer sufficient 
and that we must substitute human intelli- 
gence to guide the economic machine. 
This movement undoubtedly contributed to 
bring on the New Deal. We are told 
that we have said a final farewell to 
laissez-faire, the policy of letting matters 
shift for themselves. 

On the other hand there are still many 
who believe that governments have “med- 
dled” in business far too much and that 
the road to economic health is back to 
laissez-faire, at least that degree of it 
which we “enjoyed” before the New Deal. 

If we are to have more economic plan- 
ning and social control it will be neces- 
sary, perhaps, to find new instruments 
through which the control can be applied. 
One suggested instrument is_ taxation. 
The fact that it has become so important 
in our economic life suggests that it might 
serve as a first-rate policeman for our 
economic system. It is claimed that the 
existing policeman—free competition—has 
grown “groggy” and is frequently found 
asleep at his post. It is urged that the old 
policeman must have an assistant and 
that taxation is the proper candidate. 
Others feel that no new policemen are 
needed and even if they were, taxation has 
more than enough duties now and is not 
suited for the job. 


A National to calculations of the 


Affirmative Brief 


I. We are now definitely embarked upon 
a policy of social and eco- 
nomic control by govern- 
ment. The “rugged indi- 
vidualism” of the past was 


RESOLVED: 


That taxation should be consciously used by 


Governments as an instrument of Social Control. 








to a large degree responsible for the de- 
pression and the economic conditions of 
the past few years. If we are to get out 
of this depression and prevent the recur- 
rence of another we must have more social 
control. 

II. Social control is necessary if the eco- 
nomic system is to operate smoothly and 
in the interest of all the people. It is 
necessary: 

A. To provide a wider distribution of 
purchasing power. 

1. One of the causes of the depression 
was the concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few. This led to an over- 
development of saving and an_insuffi- 
ciency of buying. We invested huge 
sums abroad, most of which has proved 
of no value to us. We attempted to 
inflate purchasing power artificially 
through installment buying. In spite of 
these facts savings were more than 
ample to over-build the American indus- 
trial plant. 

2. The N.R.A. is an attempt to 
achieve a wider distribution of purchas- 
ing power. The purpose of the N.R.A. 
has been defeated to a considerable ex- 
tent by rising prices. ‘Taxation would 
be a.more effective instrument to accom- 
plish the same end. 

B. To provide for the recapture of un- 
earned income. The national income con- 
sists of “earnings, findings, and stealings” 
and the greatest of these three is not 
earnings. Unearned income results from 
monopoly, speculation, racketeering, and 
so forth. Its importance is increasing be- 
cause of the fact that competition as an 
economic control is weakening day by 
day. Under the N.R.A. price fixing by 
combinations has’ become very prevalent. 

C. To simplify the financial structure 
of corporate business. The overdevelop- 
ment of holding companies and _inter- 
corporate ownership—the “Web of Wall 
Street”—has become a menace to both the 
investor and the consumer. This over- 
complicated structure was built for loot by 
financial racketeers and not for service to 
the public. 


The American public spent one-fifth of an estimated 
national income of $45,000,000,000 in 1933 for taxes. 
That was more money than was spent for food, clothes, 
automobiles, or rent. 


Of the $9,000,000,000 tax bill 


Ie collected, the Federal government received approximately 


spent. 


ditures. 
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CLOTHING 


one-third. The balance is made up of taxes collected 
by states, counties, cities, and special districts. The 
chart shows approximately how the 1933 income was 
In terms of a single average dollar, the propor- 
tions are 20 cents for taxes, 17 cents for food, 9 cents for 
clothing, and 9 cents for rent. 
luxuries, recreation, medical attention, and other expen- 
(From United States Daily, based on figures 
compiled by William Fortune.) 


This leaves 45 cents for 


AMUSEMENT 
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D. To discourage the expansion of cor- 
porations in which many cases have be- 
come so overgrown as to be a menace to 
the public and incapable of efficient opera- 
tion in the public interest. 

1. The reinvestment of corporate 
earnings is overdone and should be dis- 
couraged. 

2. Chain stores destroy the opportuni- 
ties for men to enter business indepen- 
dently and to develop themselves there- 
by; the chain system undermines the 
community by draining its income away 
to distant cities and by weakening com- 
munity spirit. Chain stores can and 
should be discouraged. 

Ill. Taxation is the most effective and 
available instrument through which to 
exercise the necessary social controls: 

A. Through a graduated income and in- 
heritance tax a redistribution or a better 
distribution of wealth can be accom- 
plished. This would restore the necessary 
balance between saving and spending and 
between production and consumption. 

B. Through a graduated income and in- 
heritance tax much unearned income 
could be recaptured for the government. 
A special tax on land or “economic rent” 
could be used to recapture the unearned 
increment in land values. Monopoly prof- 
its and speculative gains could be reached 
through the excess-profits tax and special 
taxation of capital gains under the net 
income tax. 

C. Excessive reinvestment of corporate 
surplus could be prevented by special 
taxes on reinvested corporate earnings. 
Over-development of chain stores could 
and has to some extent been prevented by 
special taxes upon chain stores. 

D. Excessive complications in the finan- 
cial structure of business could be avoided 
by taxing inter-corporate dividends. 

IV. Abundant precedent already exists for 
the use of taxation for social control. For 
example: 

A. The protective tariff. 

B. Taxation of state bank notes out of 
existence (see cases in bibliography). 

C. Taxes upon liquor and tobacco and 
other articles of consumption have had a 
regulatory as well as a fiscal purpose. 

D. All taxes have their social effects and 
it is impossible to avoid consideration of 
these effects in choosing between taxes. 
One’s attitude toward the distribution of 
wealth must affect his choice between a 
net income tax and a sales tax. 


Negative Brief 


I. Government control of private industry 
is already over-developed. Excessive con- 
trol results in regimentation, bureaucracy, 
and excessive taxation. It stifles indi- 
vidual initiative. The depression was the 
result of the War and too much optimism 
in business. It will cure itself if govern- 
ments do not interfere too much. 
II. Even if it be granted that more social 
control is necessary, taxation is not the 
proper instrument to use for this purpose. 
A. There is difficulty enough in raising 
the revenue for governments and doing so 


“ by fair taxation without complicating the 
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process by attempting to regulate the eco- 
nomic system through taxation. 

B. If more social control is desired it 
can be accomplished more simply and hon- 
estly by imposing such controls directly 
rather than indirectly through taxation. 

1. If it is felt that wealth is too con- 
centrated, the concentration can be pre- 
vented through government ownership 
of monopolies and government regula- 
tion of corporate profits and prices. 

2. If it is felt that holding companies 
are a menace, they can be prohibited 
and the same is true of chain stores. 

3. If it is felt that speculation is over- 
developed and unsocial it can be curbed 
by regulation of the stock exchange. 
The government is now attempting such 
regulation. 

III. Social control by taxation has proved 
a failure. 

A. The protective tariff has resulted in 
an undesirable limitation of international 
trade and the exploitation of the con- 
sumer by special interests. 

B. The income tax as a means of re- 
distributing wealth has been a failure. 

1. Excessive rates have resulted in 
wholesale evasion and difficulties of ad- 
ministration. 

2. In spite of excessive income and 
inheritance taxes the concentration of 
wealth has gone steadily on in this and 
other countries. 

C. Regulation of the liquor traffic 
through taxation has proved ineffective. 
IV. There is a difference between some 
consideration of the incidental social con- 
sequences of taxation and the deliberate 
and conscious use of taxation for social 
control. It is true that all taxes have an 
incidental social effect. But the primary 
purpose of taxation should be to raise the 
revenue required by government and to 
raise it in a fair and sensible manner. 
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This chart is part of a pictorial balance 
sheet published for popular distribution by 
the city of Pittsburgh. Parallel with this 
table of expenditures peared a similar 
chart of the sources Ps 3 income for the 
same period. The municipal budget is 
thus made as easy to read as a school 
primer and shows immediately how many 
and varied are these social services which 
the taxpayer gets for his dollar. 
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The Comedy of Character 


(Concluded from page 15) 


others take their share of the responsi. 
bility. The outcome of the struggle js 
evident, but the interest is prolonged jy 
the delightful portrayal of the characte, 
in their final reaction to the situation, 

Let us consider the pictorial presenta. 
tion of the story in terms of setting, a. 
tion, and momentary stage pictures. First, 
the setting: the setting for the one-act 
play to be given on the small stage of the 
typical school auditorium should 
planned with the following facts in mind, 
The pieces of furniture should be fey 
enough to avoid crowding the stage; the 
furniture should be placed to present , 
balanced setting, not crowding one side of 
the stage and leaving another bare; on 
piece of furniture should not hide from 
the view of the audience another piece 
of furniture around which important ae. 
tion is to occur; the furniture around 
which the action of the main characters js 
centered should be placed within the best 
playing area of the stage—the area most 
visible to all the audience—the triangle 
of space between up center, down left 
and down right; space should be left be- 
low a piece of furniture placed down stage 
so that actors can cross in front of it if 
necessary without being forced beyond the 
curtain line; space should be left near 
doorways so that the entrances and exits 
of characters will not be hampered by 


‘furniture blocking the pathway ; important 


entrances and exits should not be masked 
from the view of the audience by pieces 
of furniture placed between the doorway 
and the audience. Note the description of 
the setting in Section 1. The desk, around 
which the opening and closing action of 
the play takes place, is U C, and is not 
masked from the view of the audience by 
furniture C or D C. 

Second, note the revelation of character 
in action in certain sections of the play: 
in Section 5, Virginia’s posed entrance; 
in Section 6 Tom’s lazy indifference; in 
Section 14, Charles’ shyness, and his love 
of Anne. 

Third, note the staging of the high 
spots of the play: in Section 6, when Vir- 
ginia and Tom are told of the impending 
wreck of the biggest thing in Anne’s life, 
Tom studies his sketches and Virginia 
buffs her nails; when Anne crosses D R, 
her isolation, her realization that there is 
no help to be had from her family, is 
further accentuated. Sections 7, 8 and 
9 hold to this staging of the family group 
center with Anne isolated D R; Section 
11, with its sharp turn of events, accentw 
ates the change in the mood by the stage 
picture; Anne, near C stage, is surrounded 
by the attentive family; here Charles 
alone is isolated, and his reaction is vividly 
presented as he moves away and stands 
with his back to the others; in Section 20, 
the telephone call, which is now para- 
mount, is staged U C, at a most effective 
spot, with the converging lines of the 
triangle leading the eye to the spot. The 
effective staging of the play, which 
achieves these pictures to accentuate the 
highlights of the play, is not the result 
of chance, but of long study and careful 
work, 

Many other details might be emphasized, 
but with one final point we shall close. It 
is especially worthy of note that the final 
outcome of the plot depends on characttt 
and not on chance. If Anne’s happiness 
had come as a result of the inheritancés 
the story would have been far less interest 
ing. But it comes as a result of the reac 
tion of one character on another. 
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The Fight for the Saar 


ILL ballots or bullets—or 

both—decide the fate of 

the Saar Basin? As Janu- 

ary 13, 1935, draws nearer, 
the hot spot that is the Saar grows 
definitely hotter; reports that Hitler 
has organized a “putsch” are followed 
by reports that the French are mass- 
ing an army on the frontier ready to 
cross at a moment’s notice. The 
population of the Saar is 800,000, 
about the same as that of the city of 
Baltimore; the area of the Saar, about 
738 square miles, is a little more than 
half that of Rhode Island, our small- 
est state. Yet this tiny package 
should definitely be labeled “Danger 
—Dynamite.” Why? What’s all the 
shootin’ for? 

The problem of the Saar, like 
many of the world’s difficulties today, 
is a legacy of the World 
War. Germany was 
licked; France was vic- 
torious. Germany had 
taken Alsace and Lor- 
raine from France in 
1870; now France took 
it back. Germany also 
owned the Saar Basin, 

a small but very juicy 

plum for an industrial 

state. Here were glass 

works, pottery works, 

steel mills —but here 

especially were coal 

fields, one of the richest 

coal beds on the conti- 

nent of Europe. In 

1918 its coal ouput was 

17,080,000 tons; add 

three zeros more, 17,- 

000,000,000 tons, and 

you get its estimated 

coal reserves—more 

than those in all of 

France. Look at the 

map. See how simple it would be to 
send Lorraine ore down the river to 
the coal fields of the Saar; and how 
easy te ship Saar coal up the river to 
the iron ore deposits of Lorraine. The 
Lorraine iron fields must have Saar 
coal for their proper development. 
Together they form a perfect eco- 
nomie unit. Now France had Lor- 
raine. Small wonder that Clemenceau, 
the French premier, struck out for the 
Saar as well. 

But he faced several difficulties. 
Practically the whole population of 
the Saar was German. For this and 
other reasons, President Wilson for 
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the U. S. and Lloyd George for En- 
gland, refused to force Germany to 
give up the Saar. Nevertheless, 
France was handicapped as an indus- 
trial nation because she lacked coal. 
The Saar had coal. . . . A compromise 
plan was worked out with the follow- 
ing provisions: 


1. “As compensation for the destruction 
of the coal mines in the north of France, 
and as part payment towards the total 
reparation due from Germany for the 
damage resulting from the war, Germany 
cedes to France in full and absolute pos- 
session, with exclusive rights of exploita- 
tion . . . the coal mines situated in the 
Saar Basin.” 

2. Germany also gave up “in favor of 
the League of Nations, in the capacity of 
trustee, the government of the territory.” 

3. This arrangement whereby the French 
got the mines, and the League of Nations 
governed the territory was to continue 
for 15 years, after which a vote of the 
people would decide whether they wanted 
to:— 


Christian Science Monitor 


a. Unite with France. 

b. Stay-as they were, under the League 
of Nations government. 

c. Re-unite with Germany. (In which 
case, the Germans could buy back the 
mines from France, at a price fixed by 
three experts, a Frenchman, a German, 
and an appointee of the League. Payment 
must be made in gold.) 


Thus, the settlement of the problem 
which was a comfortable 15 years off 
when the treaty was signed, is now 
dangerously at hand. 

If ever a group of people were “on 
the spot” it is the Saarlanders who 
must make their decision on January 
13. By language and customs they 


are German. Had the vote been 
taken in 1931, there would have been 
no question whatever as to how they 
would vote. But since that time, con- 
ditions have changed. Where for- 
merly a vote for Germany would have 
meant that the rights of labor, civil 
liberties, the freedom of the press and 
of religion would have been theirs, as 
they are as Saarlanders, today a vote 
for Germany is a vote for a different 
Germany, the Germany of Hitler, 
which stands for none of these things. 
Many Saarlanders would like to vote 
for reunion with Germany but against 
Hitler. This they cannot do. 

About 75 per cent of the Saar- 
landers are Catholic. Hitler’s rela- 
tions with the Catholics in Germany 
have not been particularly good. A 
fair number of the working class of 
the Saar are Socialists or Commu- 
nists. What Hitler has done to these 
groups in Germany is written indel- 
ibly in their minds—and the large 
number of refugees from Germany 
who have fled to the Saar won’t let 
them forget it. For this reason we 
see a very unusual lineup of many 
Catholics with Socialists and Commu- 
nists in a united front against Hitler. 

But blood is thicker 
than water. And there 
is small doubt that most 
Saarlanders want a re- 
union with their Father- 
land. This in spite of 
the fact that for the 
past 15 years, under 
League of Nations rule, 
with Geoffrey Knox as 
Commissioner (see page 
23), they have been well 
off. Their budget is 
balanced; their country 
is the only one in Eu- 
rope that is free from 
debt; their -roads are 
vastly improved; there 
are more and better 
schools and _ hospitals; 
their taxes are lower 
than in France and Ger- 
many. 

There is no _likeli- 
hood of union with 
France. The vote lies 
between the status quo (the present 
arrangement), and reunion with Ger- 
many. The first will be a victory for 
France, a victory which France needs 
because of Saar coal and because the 
Saar is France’s fifth best customer. 
An overwhelming vote for the second 
will be a victory for Germany—Hitler 
needs that victory. He has been un- 
able to keep his promises in Germany. 
Economically, the German people are 
worse off than at any time since the 
great inflation. The rumblings of dis- 
content will grow more and more 
menacing unless the Saar votes Ger- 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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74th Congress 


HEN the confusion which 

always accompanies the first 

tallying of election returns 

had passed, and officials 
had had time to re-check and verify 
their figures, it was apparent that the 
extent of the Democratic victory was 
even greater than anyone had at first 
realized. In the Senate the Demo- 
crats increased their strength from 60 
to 69, and instead of losing seats in 
the House, as they had expected to 
do, they actually gained there too. 
With a number of contests still unde- 
cided, it seemed likely that the Demo- 
crats in the House next January 
would number 322, a gain of no fewer 
than 13. Never before has the party 
in’ power in Washington gained 
strength in either chamber in an off- 
year election. It would have been an 
epoch-making event if the Democrats 
had gained only in the Senate. For 
them to gain in both Senate and House 
seemed to approximate a_ political 
revolution. 

Just how much difference the Demo- 
cratic landslide will make to the prog- 
ress of the New Deal, however, is an 
open question. Many of the Demo- 
crats, especially those from the South, 
are conservatives at heart, and may be 
expected to oppose President Roose- 
velt whenever he moves to the Left. 
The Democratic vote fell off severely 
in the South, probably because most 
of the contests there were decided in 
the primaries. On the other hand, 
there are “radical” Democrats, typi- 
fied by the advocates of inflation, who 
will probably try to prevent the Presi- 
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Overwhelmingly Democratic T 


dent from following the orthodox 
course he seems to have set for him- 
self lately. Several of the most ag- 
gressive nationalists in Congress were 
eliminated, including Senator Robin- 
son of Indiana, and Representatives 
McFadden of Pennsylvania and Brit- 
ten of Illinois. It is an axiom of poli- 
tics that a big majority is unruly: it 
tends to split into “blocs” which may 
prove just as troublesome to party 
leaders as a frank opposition group. 
There was plenty of evidence after 
the elections that Administration 
brains had begun to ponder the prob- 
lems of unwieldy majorities and were 
feeling uneasy about the future of 
their legislative program. 

In a few states the voters reversed 
the general trend and replaced Demo- 
cratic Governors with Republicans. In 
Maryland Governor Albert C. Ritchie 
(Dem.) went down to defeat before 
his Republican challenger, Harry W. 
Nice. Mr. Nice nearly beat Mr. 
Ritchie 16 years ago, when the latter 
first took office after a close contest. 
In this year’s campaign the Republi- 
can was a warmer supporter of the 
New Deal than the Democrat, and 
the fact that Governor Ritchie last 
winter used troops in an unsuccessful 
attempt to bring lynchers to justice 
cost him many votes on the Eastern 
Shore. 

Another Republican victory oc- 
curred in New Mexico, where Senator 
Bronson Cutting pulled slightly ahead 
of his Democratic opponent, Repre- 
sentative Dennis Chavez after trail- 
ing in the early returns. Senator Cut- 
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This graphic ye the party distribution of the next Congress gives too simplified a picture in some 
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states. 


Minnesota is shown as having two Republican Senators, one of them is a liberal 


Farmer-Laborite, and in other states, notably Wisconsin, Nebraska, and California, the non-Democratic 
Senator is a Progressive or Insurgent Republican in sympathy with the New Deal. 


ting is a progressive Republican and 
until recently enjoyed the friendship 
of the White House. But for some 
reason he failed to obtain Presiden. 
tial backing in his campaign, though 
other progressives, notably Hiram 
Johnson of California and the LaFol- 
lettes of Wisconsin, were more favored, 

Other States to elect or re-elect Re- 
publican Governors were California, 
New Jersey, Michigan, Kansas, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont. Of the 34 
gubernatorial contests, Republicans 
won seven, Democrats 25, Progres- 
sives 1, and Farmer-Laborites 1. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the election was the success of the 
new Progressive Party in Wisconsin 
and of the newly radicalized Farmer- 
Labor Party in Minnesota. Sensing 
that the times were ripe for change, 
the LaFollette brothers, Robert and 
Philip, deserted the Republican Party 
last spring and set up a new Progres- 
sive Party of their own. Under its 
banner they both won victories, Rob- 
ert being returned to the Senate, and 
Philip taking the governorship from 
a Democrat. In Minnesota _ the 
Farmer-Labor Party adopted this year 
a frankly socialist program, calling 
for state operation of the major in- 
dustries, and although conservatives 
employed against it many of the ur- 
derhand tactics to which they re- 
sorted in California, the Farmer- 
laborites won. Governor Olson will 
stay in office another term, and Sena- 
tor Shipstead will go back to Wasb- 
ington. Against this left-wing victory 
must be set the defeat of Upton Sin- 
clair in California. Mr. Sinclair's 
EPIC program, on which he compro- 
mised materially in later stages of the 
campaign, was considerably less radi- 
cal than the platform of the Farmer- 
Labor Party of Minnesota. But he 
has given warning that he intends to 
continue the fight and perhaps start a 
referendum petition against Governor 
Merriam. 

Speculation turns now around the 
future of the Republican Party. Will 
it revamp itself sufficiently to regain 
its shattered prestige, or will it disap- 
pear from the national scene, to be re- 
placed by a new party with a new 
name and new ideals? Will the result 
of this year’s election be the splitting 
of both old parties into conservative 
and liberal groups, and the formation 
of two new parties along more mean- 
ingful lines than in the past? Arm 
swers to these questions reflect every 
shade of opinion. The LaFollettes ap- 
parently hope to make their Progres- 
sive Party, with perhaps a Farmer 
Labor alliance, the nucleus of a new 
national group which shall enroll 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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F ance The “ministry of party 
Yr truce” which former 
President Gaston Doumergue of France 
formed after the bloody Paris riots last 
February collapsed early this month, to 
he succeeded by an almost identical Cabi- 
net under the leadership of Pierre-Etienne 
Flandin. Besides M. Doumergue, the new 
Cabinet omits only M. André Tardieu and 
Marshal Henri Petain, former Minister of 


jar. 
~ the surface the dispute between M. 
Doumergue and the Radical Socialist 
party which caused the Cabinet .crisis 
turned about the budget for 1935. M. 
Doumergue wanted the Parliament to vote 
appropriations for the first three months 
of next year before considering the budget, 
while M. Edouard Herriot and his Radical 
Socialist followers wanted Parliament to 
consider the budget first. The dispute 
became acrid, and some of the Radical 
Socialists (who are neither radical nor 
socialistic, but rather liberal capitalists) 
charged that M. Doumergue was plotting 
to obtain the appropriations first so that 
he might dissolve Parliament before the 
budget was taken up and carry on a dic- 
tatorial government until a more _ sub- 
servient legislature had been elected. But 
M. Doumergue refused to modify his de- 
mands, and so he had no choice but to 
resign. 

Behind this dispute there lay, however, 
the whole program of parliamentary re- 
form M. Doumergue first put forward in 
September. At that time he proposed 
three important changes in the constitu- 
tion, all of them designed to strengthen 
the executive wing of the government at 
the expense of the legislative. 

The first, and perhaps most important, 
of these reforms concerned dissolution of 
Parliament. In theory the President of 
France has the right to dissolve Parlia- 
ment and call for new elections if the 
Senate consents. But for more than 150 
years the exercise of this right has been 
frowned upon by the French people, who 
have regarded it as something akin to a 
seizure of power. M. Doumergue wanted 
to give the President the power to dis- 
solve Parliament without consulting the 
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There was little or no opposition to this 
proposal. 

In October the Radical Socialist Party, 
largest in France, held a Congress at 
Nantes. Dominated by former Premier 
Edouard Herriot, the Congress voted to 
support any reforms which should insure 
a greater stability to the Cabinet, but at 
the same time in- 
structed its repre- 
sentatives in the 
Cabinet and the 
Parliament not to 
support any mea- 
sures which might 
permit “assumption 
of personal power at 
the expense of re- 
publican _ liberties.” 
“=< Just such a.measure, 
in Radical Socialist 

& eyes, was Premier 

FLANDIN Doumergue’s__at- 

tempt to have the 

appropriations passed before the budget 

was taken up. Radical Socialists were 

only following instructions when they re- 
sisted it. ; 

The new Premier, M. Pierre-Etienne 
Flandin, believes in laissez-faire. He is 
expected to favor free competition, free 
trade, and all the other tenets of liberal- 
ism in economics. French financial inter- 
ests feel sure that, like M. Doumergue, 
he will strive mightily to keep France on 
the gold standarii. It was partly because 
he feared that reckless appropriations 
might force the country off gold that 
Premier Doumergue tried to de rive Par- 
liament of the right to initiate appropria- 
tion bills. - If deflation and the demand for 
relief expenditures it begets continue, 
Premier Flandin may soon be faced with 
the very crisis that brought his predeces- 
sor down. Threats of renewed rioting in 
Paris streets and redoubling of soldiery 
and police around the Chamber of Depu- 
ties indicated that the latent hostility 
between Fascist and Communist groups 
may again break out at any moment. 


India 





The Mahatma Gandhi has 
resigned from the presi- 
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He will devote himself from now on to 
the work of the All-India Village Indus- 
tries Association, itself a creation of the 
Congress. The association was set up to 
promote hand industries other than spin- 
ning, and to advance the Indian villages 
both physically and morally. 

Gandhi's departure from the Congress 
is the culmination of a long process of 
estrangement and disaffection. The In- 
dian National Congress was created to 
advance the cause of Indian nationalism. 
During the War it stood out for moderate 
reforms. In the ‘twenties it began to 
demand for India dominion status similar 
to that of Canada and Australia. More 
recently it turned even further left and 
called for independence. And now there 
is a large group in the Congress which 
wants not only independence but socialism. 

Though he led the movement for do- 
minion status and later for independence, 
the Mahatma is not a socialist. Conse- 
quently his prestige has declined in the 
last few months in the socialist bloc of 
the Congress, and among other groups he 
is less popular than formerly. According 
to his disciple, Miss Madeleine Slade, 
Gandhi believes that he can exercise a 
greater influence on the Indian political 
situation from outside the Congress than 
from within. But it may be that his days 


of power are over. 
Mandates ‘2028 
the Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations 
closely questioned Nobubumi Ito, Japan’s 
representative at Geneva, on charges often 
seen in the newspapers that Japan is for- 
tifying her Pacific mandates in violation 
of the agreement under which she con- 
trols them. The Commission was especially 
interested in expenditures by Japan on 
airdromes and harbor improvements. It 
confronted Mr. Ito with reports that an 
American naval ship had been denied per- 
mission to enter one of those harbors, and 
expressed the opinion that the airdromes 
should be open to planes of all countries 
and not simply to Japanese planes. Mr. 
Ito flatly denied that the work Japan is 
doing in the islands has any military pur- 
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The islands formerly held by Germany which were ceded to Japan after 
the war. Japan is accused of fortifying them in violation of the mandate. _ 


League. The Allies were 


considered trustees. 
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The Course of National Affairs 


Nebraska One of the most 

interesting State 
contests of all those decided November 
6 was that in Nebraska. There the voters 
were asked to choose between continuing 
their present two-chamber legislature 
and adopting the proposal of Senator 
George W. Norris (Rep.) for a_ uni- 
cameral body. They chose the Norris 
scheme. The new legislature will meet 
for the first time in January, 1937. Its 
members will all be chosen on a non- 
partisan ballot. 

There is no Statesin the Union today 
with such a legislature, though there have 
been times in the past when various 
States have experimented with single- 
chamber law-making bodies, if not with 
non-partisan membership. In _ general 
students of government favor the plan, 
and politicians are overwhelmingly against 
it (because it reduces the number of 
available political jobs). Devised orig- 
inally as a check on popular power, the 
upper houses of our legislatures have 
come to be for the most part mere replicas 
of the lower houses, and the result has 
been confusion and delay in the passage 
of bills, not to mention added expense to 
the taxpayers. Senator Norris believes 
that his idea will work so well that other 
States, perhaps even the Federal Govern- 
ment, will want to adopt it. As his Sen- 
ate term expires in 1936, it is generally 
believed that he will run for Governor of 
Nebraska to give the one-house legislature 


the best possible try-out. 
With relations between 


Aliens the United States and 


Japan strained by the deadlock over naval 
policies, farmers in the Salt River Valley, 
near Phoenix, Arizona, are engaging in 
a campaign against their Japanese com- 
petitors which has already ied Japan to 
protest to our State Department and may 
bring serious international complications 
if it is continued. There are in the 
valley, which is made fertile by irrigation 
from the huge Roosevelt Dam, about 1,000 
Japanese farmers, and perhaps two dozen 
Hindus, subjects of Great Britain. Last 
August about 600 white farmers held a 
meeting and issued an ultimatum de- 
manding that the aliens leave the valley 
within a week. Arizona has a law which 
forbids Orientals to own or lease land, 
and it was on this law that the white 
farmers based their demand. 

When the Japanese and Hindu farm- 
ers ignored the ultimatum, a campaign of 
terror was unleashed. Crude bombs were 
exploded, ditches were dynamited, and 
attempts were made to burn down the 
barns of the Orientals. To protect its 
nationals, the Japanese government de- 
livered a formal protest to Washington. 
At about the same time, the British con- 
sul in Los Angeles protested to the Gov- 
ernor of Arizona. The result has been 
that Governor Moeur has appealed to the 
Department of Justice for help in appre- 
hending the trouble-makers. Meanwhile, 
Arizona courts have taken steps to en- 
force the State’s anti-alien land laws. 


Indians In a_ referendum 

held last month, 31 
out of 32 tribes of American Indians 
voting indicated a desire to accept the 
provisions of the Indian Reorganization 
Act, passed by the last Congress to pro- 
tect the Redskins from the loss of their 


land. The tribes which participated in 
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Detcheler in N. Y. Deily News 
Old Deal: “May I cut in?” 
Miss Columbia: “Sorry. No thank you.” 


the referendum extend all the way from 
northern Minnesota to southern Arizona. 
Only the Apaches of Fort Apache, Ari- 
zona, rejected the law, whose provisions 
are all voluntary. 

For many years American Indians have 
been losing their lands to the white men, 
by direct sale in most cases, but also by 
the distribution of estates after death. 
Of the 138,000,000 acres originally allotted 
them, Indians had lost 91,000,000 by 1934 
—almost two-thirds. This made about 
150,000 Indians, or one-half the total, 
landless. And without land an Indian is 
very unlikely to prosper. 

To remedy the plight of the landless 
red men, Congress passed the Indian Re- 
organization Act, called also the Wheeler- 
Howard Act. This law permits the In- 
dians to adopt a communal form of land 
ownership like that which prevailed 
among them before the white man came. 
A tribe which accepts its provisions is 
forbidden to extend private land owner- 
ship, but is permitted to form ~a corpora- 
tion which may gradually buy back 
privately owned land and place it at the 
disposal of the entire tribe. For this pur- 
pose the Federal Government provides 
$2,000,000 a year. 

The legislators who wrote the law hope 
that it will enable those Indians who 
are now landless to share in the use of the 
tribally-owned lands. At the same time, 
they say, Indian landowners will be en- 
couraged to sell their properties to their 
tribes. In many ways the experiment 
resembles the campaign to “collectivize” 
agriculture in Russia, and critics of it 
have fastened on this aspect for their 
attacks. But in one way the Indian 
experiment differs profoundly from the 
Russian: it is entirely voluntary. John 
Collier, Commissioner of Indian affairs, is 
very much pleased that, although they 
were at liberty to reject it, 31 of the 32 
tribes decided to try the plan. 

Just 
wh 


Virgin Islands 3s: 


is happening in the Virgin Islands it is 
hard for a distant observer to say, but 
there is certainly a great deal of smoke 
blowing into Washington from _ those 
“Pearls of the Caribbean,” and if the old 
saying is true, where there is smoke there 
must be fire. 

The United States bought the Virgin 


Islands from Denmark in 1917, Paying 
$25,000,000. At that time the two prin. 
cipal trades of the islands were rum anj 
coal, the former a product of St. Croix 
the latter imported from the States anj 
resold to passing ships. But Prohibitio, 
put an end to the rum trade and th 
growing use of oil for fuel robbed th 
islands of their business as coaling sta. 
tions. From 1917 until 1931 the Unite 
States Government. did little to reliey 
the growing distress of the islanders, 

In 1931 the administration of the jx 
lands. was transferred from the U. § 
Navy to a civil governor, and Presiden; 
Hoover appointed Professor Paul y 
Pearson of Swarthmore to fill that post, 
Governor Pearson began at once to play 
for the economic rehabilitation of the Vir. 
gin Islands, but it was not until the 
coming of the New Deal that he was abk 
to obtain substantial assistance from 
Washington. Since President Rooseveli 
took office, however, the situation has 
changed, and _ today 
a Public Works pro- 
gram is under way 
in all three of the is- 
lands. 

It is from charges 
of corruption in the 
execution of this pro- 
gram that the latest 
trouble has _ arisen. 
Paul C. Yates, a 
former Hearst _ re- 
porter, has resigned 
his job as assistant 
to Governor Pearson, 
and returned to Washington with amaz- 
ing charges. According to _ Secretary 
Ickes, the only corruption involves the 
theft of $50 worth of cement, but Mr. 
Yates is demanding a Congressional in- 
vestigation of what he describes as the 
“wasteful, extravagant, inefficient” and 
corrupt Pearson regime. Dr. Ernest 
Gruening, chief of the Division of Island 
Territories and Possessions, has gone to 
St. Croix to investigate these charges. 

The chief feature of this program is the 
setting up of a Virgin Islands Corpora- 
tion to revive the rum industry, create a 
sugar industry, run a tourists’ hotel, and 
devote all its profits to bettering the is- 
landers’ lot. $1,000,000 has been allotted 
for these purposes. Besides this, the 
PWA is building model homes to replace 
the one-room shacks in which most of the 
population lives. Because it pays as 
much as 60 cents a day for common labor, 
small business men on the islands have 
raised strenuous objections to the PWA’s 
program, which they say is raising the 
cost of labor to prohibitive heights. 


The Fight for the Saar 


(Concluded from page 19) 


PEARSON 





man. Hitler knows his political head is 
at stake. 

If the Saar votes for the status quo, 
will Hitler’s consequent loss of prestige 
force him to stake all on a march into the 
disputed territory to take it by force? If 
the Saar votes for reunion with Germany, 
and France insists upon a payment for 
the mines of one or two hundred million 
dollars in gold, which Germany has not 
got, what chance is there for peace? 

Whether one is superstitious or not, 
January 13 is a significant date. With 
real reason, impartial observers feel that 
the Saar has been aptly named “The 
Powder-Keg of Europe.” 

—LEO HUBERMAN 
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Bringing Them-U p-to-Date 


SPAIN Several foreign banks and 

corporations, including the 
National City Bank of New York, have 
made large contributions to a fund to 
reward the soldiers who suppressed 
Spain’s recent rebellion. Rebels are being 
executed. 


SAAR’ Im its latest report to the 

League of Nations, the Saar 
Commission reveals the systematic ter- 
rorism Nazis are using to assure a vote 
favorable to them in the coming plebiscite. 
The Commission charges that there are 
10,000 German spies in the Saar, working 
in close co-operation with the German 
Propaganda Ministry and Prussian Secret 
Police (Gestapo). 


COTTON The Agricultural Ad- 

justment Administration 
(AAA) is negotiating with Germany in 
the hope of exchanging about half a 
nillion bales of cotton for German goods. 
Meanwhile, however, plans are under way 
to cut production again next year. 


MORRO CASTLE The Department 

of Commerce 
agent who investigated the burning of the 
Morro Castle (Schol., Sept. 29) has placed 
the blame entirely on the officers and 
crew. The origin of the fire remains, he 


says, a “mystery.” 
HOUSING - By announcing that in no 

case would interest rates 
exceed 5 per cent, President Roosevelt 
this month took a hand in pushing the 
Federal Housing Administration’s new 
tampaign to encourage home building. 
The FHA’s renovation program has fallen 
into the background. 





Democratic Congress 
(Concluded from page 20) 


liberals from both old parties. Senator 
LaFollette was favored with a White 
House interview immediately after elec- 
tion and announced that he and the Presi- 
dent were “in accord.” Chairman Fletcher 
of the Republican National Committee 
hopes to hold the Republican Party to- 
gether by making it more conservative, 
leaving all liberal policies to the Demo- 
crats. Senator Borah (Rep.) of Idaho 
wants to rebuild the Republican Party 
along liberal lines and let Mr. Fletcher 
and the other conservatives form a new 
party of their own. The only assertion 
which can be made with a fair degree of 
certainty is that unless the Republicans 
come to some common agreement before 
1936 they will be in grave danger of per- 
manent eclipse. 
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Deaths of the Week 


Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 73, chan- 
cellor of New York University from 1911 
till 1933... . Sir Alfred Gilbert, 80, nated 
English sculptor. . . . Gaston Menier, 79, 
wealthy French chocolate manufacturer 
who became a Senator. ... A. R. Orage, 
§l, English author-editor of The New 
4ge, who “discovered” many famous 
Writers. . . . Mrs. Catherine Amy Daw- 
ton-Scott, British novelist, poet (Schol., 
Jan. 20, 1934), founder of the P.E.N. 
Club, international writers’ organization. 
-.. Ivy Ledbetter Lee, 57, “public rela- 
tions counsel” of the Rockefellers, the 

tman dye trust, and many giant cor- 

Perations (Schol., Oct. 20, p. 23). ... 
James Mark Baldwin, 73, Johns Hopkins 
Professor and pioneer psychologist. 


Social Studies Section 


Bubbles from the News 
Cauldron 


Since the assassination of King Alex- 
ander and Foreign Minister Barthou, 
sales of bullet-proof vests have increased 
1000 per cent. Uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown these days. 


Captain Edward (“Eddie”) V. Ricken- 
backer, World War Ace, made a cross 
country flight this month in 12 hours, 3 
minutes, 50 seconds. This was one hour 
less than the record, established by him. 
His average speed was 216.3 m.p.h. 


Coming out once more in favor of social 
control as opposed to “rugged individual- 
ism,” the Supreme Court recently upheld 
the New York State milk law’s price fix- 
ing provisions. Liberals hailed the de- 
cision as proof that similar verdicts would 
be handed down on the New Deal Iegisla- 
tion as it is brought before the highest 
court. 

* 

The National Labor Relations Board 
has found the New York Rapid Transit 
Company, the operating department of 
New York’s B. M. T. subway, guilty of 
violating Section 7a of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. According to the 
Board, the company has discharged work- 
ers who joined or were active in a union. 


According to Johannes Steel, a New 
York journalist in close personal touch 
with the situation in Germany, no fewer 
than 340 persons, both men and women, 
were killed on the week-end of June 30- 
July 1 (Schol., Sept. 22). The list in- 
cludes six former Cabinet Ministers and 
State Secretaries, men comparable to Gov- 
ernors over here. 





A Radio Ballot 


(Concluded from page. 12) 


refiective, beginning to demand that more 
intelligent and worthwhile use should be 
made of this miracle. It is, moreover, true 
that the great broadcasting companies 
themselves are desirous of introducing all 
feasible improvements, and that their 
more alert executives wish to avoid the 
danger of crystallization and fossilization. 
They know that radio will become more 
and more significant in all human lives, 
and they are seeking to make it more and 
more adequate. 

The editors of Scholastic have for some 
time been considering the actualities and 
the possibilities of broadcasting, with a 
view to bringing all available suggestions 
to its readers in this as in other fields 
likely to interest them. They wish to 
begin with a fact-finding survey. On page 
12 is printed a ballot. It is requested 
that you do one of two things: (1) Fill in 
the answers individually; or, if it is feas- 
ible, (2) Have the questions discussed in a 
group, and then give some account of the 
group’s conclusions, marking them on the 
ballot by means of a secretary chosen by 
the group. In either case, please mail 
the results to Radio Editor, Scholastic, 
155 E. 44th St., New York City, and 
watch for a summary of the returns-— 
together with other material—in an early 
issue. If you do not wish to clip your 
magazine, copy the ballot on a sheet of 
paper. . 
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Who’s Who in the News 
COLONIAL SECRETARY 


A doctor turned public administrator is 
Ernest H. Gruening, director of the re- 
cently created Division of Territories and 
Island Possessions of the Department of 

the Interior. In his 
new job Dr. Gruen- 
ing has charge of 
the affairs of more 
than two million 
persons in Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and the. Virgin 
Islands. 
Ernest Gruening 
was born in New 
York 45 years ago. 
His father was a 
famous eye and ear 
specialist. The son went to the Harvard 
Medical School, but decided after gradua- 
tion that he preferred journalism to the 
profession of Hippocrates and Galen. 
After working for various newspapers in 
both Boston and New York, he became 
managing editor of the Nation, a job 
which he held from 1920 to 1923. For a 
time he was publicity manager for the 
progressive LaFollettes of Wisconsin. In 
1927 he founded the Portland, Maine, 
Evening News, in which he attacked the 
Insull public utilities interests long be- 
fore it was popular to do so. Quite re- 
cently Dr. Gruening was back on the staff 
of the Nation, and then for a few weeks 
edited the New York Post. 

Despite the crowded days he has lived, 
Dr. Gruening has found time to make 
himself an authority on Latin-American 
relations. His book, Mezico and Its 
Heritage, stands near the top of the list 
of standard works on that country. 


POLICEMAN 
“A policeman’s lot is not a happy one” 
—even when his duties are as light as 
those of the sergeant in the Pirates of 
Penzance. And when they are as arduous 
as those of Geoffrey 
George Knox, po- 
liceman  extraordi- 
nary of the Saar, 
well, “our feelings 
we with difficulty 
smother.” For with 
a civil force of only 
a thousand men, and 
a body of officials 
of whom 98 per cent 
are said to be spies, 
Commissioner Knox, 
appointee of the 
League of Nations, has to keep order 
among 800,000 hot-headed Saarlanders. 
Conspiracies and plots, rumors of an im- 
pending coup, abuse and threats, crank 
letters, fake telephone calls—these are 
only some of the annoyances with which 
he has to contend to guarantee a fair vote 
in the January plebiscite (see page 19). 
Fortunately Geoffrey Knox has a sense 
of humor. An Englishman, 50, and a 
Catholic, he is an old hand at the diplo- 
matic trade. He never gets rattled, never 
allows his job to rob him of his zest for 
French cooking and the writings of Vol- 
taire. He likes to turn on the radio and 
make phonograph records of the abuse 
Nazi broadcasters heap upon him. He 
loves to drive his fast car, as though the 
weight of mighty responsibilities were not 
on his shoulders. If one of the Nazis 
should carry out their threat to assassi- 
nate him, Geoffrey Knox, in his “ying 
moments, would probably crack a joke at 
his own expense. For he has the aristo- 
crat’s sense of public duty, and a stoic 
acceptance of his gargantuan task. 
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Modern research in the field of nutrition has dem- i. 

— = avensoen of the instinct by which man sr eh 
ce the dawn of history, has turn = * 

- ed to br 

staff of life.” ; acsciaaiaaa dent Ro 
: ee only the 
lee eit prayer of the Christian world has al- ee 
ways been, “give us this day our daily bread.” But for ae 
tne 08 op the coming of Christ, bread was the gh 

oundation o — 
pone ome, of hearth, and of safety. Teachers 
a un wer supplied with bread, nations have been Reconsts 

: e Peeve ed, satisfied — proof against revolt. Weak- pumed 
~ . rye of energy food such as bread, they have ot the. 
—. ed to the attack of better nourished races. printed 
: : individu: 
Now mv scientist tells us why. He tells us that the and gov 
principal task of the diet is to provide energy—energy af eallec 
_ Seg and enhance vitality for all of life’s activities. Board 
- e tells us that bread is so outstanding a source of aang 
: a vital energy, and combines so well with all other Jesse Ne 
oods we ey a balanced, rounded diet, that it ag 

| ewey, 
should form from twenty-five per cent to forty among th 
per cent of our total food intake. magazine 
is refresh 
Eat plenty of bread and other baked wheat imal w 
products at every meal, and between meals oo * 
whenever you need a “snack” to restore your © tm 
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: energy for work and play. Your baker, with his finds hirn 
ae skill and modern equipment, is making ring of 
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the finest bread in the history of the world. will help 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
s SIGNPOSTS =: 


OHN L. SPIVAK, famed for his ex- 
cellent job of ferreting out the con- 
cealed facts about fascist activities in 
the United States, has an article in 
the American Mercury for November, 
entitled “Shady Business in the Red 
Cross." Mr. Spivak’s indictment of the 
Red Cross is severe. If you read it, don’t 
go off half-cocked. Remember that there 
are two sides to every argument. In some 
of the existing published reports of the 
Red Cross you will find answers te a 
few of the charges. The Nationa! Head- 
quarters of the American Red Cross, 
(ith and D Sts. N. W., Washington, 
D. C.) will undoubtedly furnish you with 
these reports and other material giving 
their side of the controversy. 


































One of our favorite foreign correspon- 

dents is Vincent Sheean. In the November 
Atlantic his “Youth and Revolution” is 
the first of a series of articles on his 
personal experiences in the Chinese Revo- 
jution. If those to follow are as exciting 
and interesting as the first you’d better 
mark your path to the library imme- 
diately. In the October Atlantic “My 
Friend the Jew” gives you a bit about 
Sheean’s background at the University 
of Chicago. 












a 

| There has been no end of comment, 
both sense and nonsense, on the horrible 
burning of the Morro Castle. It has re- 
mained for William McFee, himself a 
sailor, to write the real “why” of such 
disasters. “The Lesson of the Morro 
Castle’ in the November Forum is au- 
ihoritative, informative, and sensible. In 
the same issue, two magnificent litho- 
graphs by José Clemente Orozco, one of 
the world’s greatest living artists. 













"The most crushing indictment of the 
New Deal that we have seen to date is 
John T. Flynn’s “The Collapse of the New 
Deal” in the November Common Sense. 
When Mr. Flynn is through with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and N.R.A. he has left him 
only the T.V.A. as his “one good mark.” 
Sure-fire ammunition for the “no” side 
of the New Deal. 









® 

The first number of The Social Frontier 
ison our desk. Dr. George S. Counts of 
Teachers College is the editor of this 
“Journal of Educational Criticism and 
Reconstruction” whose philosophy is best 
summed up in this excerpt from the Re- 
port of the Commission on Social Studies 
of the American Historical Association, 
printed on its front cover, “The age of 
individualism and laissez-faire in economy 
and government is closing and a new age 
of collectivism is emerging.” Prof. Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick is chairman of its 
Board of Directors, which includes such 
prominent educational figures as John 
Dewey, Alvin Johnson, E. C. Lindeman, 
Jesse Newlon, and Harold Rugg. Articles 
by Charles Beard, Sidney Hook, John 
Dewey, and Henry P. Fairchild, are 
among the contents of the first issue. A 
magazine so outspoken in its point of view 
is refreshing in its challenge to the educa- 
tional world. Scholastic welcomes The 
Social Frontier and wishes it success. 


















* 

Anyone trying to study the revolution- 
ary movement in the United States soon 
finds himself in a hopeless maze of scrap- 
ping official parties and their various 
splinter groups. Several recent articles 
will help to clarify. “Red Opinion in the 
United States” by C. Hartley Grattan in 
the November Scribner’s describes the 
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Enter the ATKINS 
School House Contest 


RIZES Total ‘195 


|F you haven’t entered this fascinating 

and instructive contest you’re miss- 
ing one of the best prize-winning op- 
portunities ever offered to high school 
students. It combines easy historical 
research with simple wood-working, 
and awards $125 in total prizes to the 
winners. There’s still time for you to 
join the hundreds of boys who are com- 
peting in this unique contest—having 
FUN and acquiring skill with tools, by 
building miniature schools. 

Enter now! Write a card to “Scho- 
lastic Awards,” Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., asking for 
rules of the ATKINS School House 
Contest. Then, start gathering histori- 
cal facts about the FIRST school 
erected in your city, town or village, 
and write a 200-word essay on it. 


ATKINS 





“400° and ‘‘401" are the finest Hand Saws made. 
Silver Steel Blades Perfection Handles. ‘‘Junior 
Mechanic’ is another ATKINS hand saw. 


: cS ATHNS C9 
aiken 





Every home-shop or tool kit needs this Back Saw 
for fine work. Rigid Silver Steel Blade; 8 to 18 in. 
Build your school replica with this handy saw. 


ATKIN 





SILVER 
STEEL 
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The next step is to build a small- 
scale replica of the old school, in wood, 
and submit it to the local judges, along 
with your essay. Your history and 
manual training teachers will be glad 
to tell you more about this contest. 


The better saws and tools you use, 
the greater your chance to win first 
prize. With ATKINS Silver Steel Saws, 
you can make smooth cuts and tight 
joints—and do it easier and quicker. 
The finest mechanics everywhere use 
these world-famous saws, as do many 
leading high school wood-working 
shops. -If your local Hardware Dealer 
does not have the ATKINS Saws you 
need to build your miniature school, 
write to us at once. 


Tells All About © 
Home Workshops 


New edition just off the 
press! Tells how to fit up a 
home hobby shop; build werk- 
benches, tool - boxes, saw -horses, etc. 
Helps you choose tools and woods. 
Shows best ways to make joints, do car- 
pentry and metal work. Lists 525 project 
plans and where to get them. Has 40 
pages and 64 pictures. Only 10c. 


E. C. ATKINS and COMPANY, Est. 1857 
461 S. Illinois Street Indianapolis, Ind. 


SAWS 









warring sects and the policy of their 
press; “The Communist Party of Amer- 
ica” in the September Fortune is an 
analysis of the progress made to date by 
the various brands of Communists. Com- 
mon Sense is running.a series of which 
two have already appeared: The Socialist 
Party in the October number and The 
Communist Party, in November. The 
American Worker’s Party and the Farmer 
Labor Party are announced for future 
issues. 

The November number of the Congres- 
sional Digest, “The Pro and Con Monthly,” 
(2131 LeRoy Place, Washington, D. C.) 
is devoted entirely to the investigation of 
the munitions industries. Arguments by 
leaders for both sides are presented with- 
out comment. Particularly useful is the 
outline called “How America has Pro- 
eured Munitions since 1774,” and also the 
“Classification of Munitions Plants in 
Various Countries.” Worth looking at. 





In “Business and Government” (Scrib- 
ner’s, November), A. A. Berle, Jr., one of 
the Brain Trusters, peys his respects to 
the economic theories of Karl. Marx which 
call for class war as the solution to the 
contradictions of capitalism, and then pro- 
ceeds to offer other solutions. Praise for 
Marxian economics: “The heart of the 
Marxian argument on the economic side 
has never been answered”; scorn for 
Marxian methods: “His thumping invita- 
tion to a class war is probably the best 
way of not solving anything anywhere.” 


* 

In the same number of Scribner’s, John 
R. Tunis gives a second report on the 
Pennsylvania survey, made to find a 
method of best answering the question, 
“To College or Not—Who Should Go.” 
You will be interested in the description 
of the Cumulative Record Card, a con- 
trast to the old system of teachers’ marks 
and college board examinations. 
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CRAFT 
WORK 


$8 simple - so in- 
expensive - yet so 
practical for gift, 
saie or home use. 


+ « « Craft work ts 
fascinating too -- 
and you can enter 
it in the Applied 
Art Award of the 
Scholastic Contest 
and win a wonder- 
ful prize. 








FREE Write tor “WINNING 
ART IDEAS” ing @ 

or label of any TUNE 
PALET Product, or 5 cents 
for mailing charges 


@ You will find it easrer to pro- 
duce distinctive outstanding 
art work with Tuned Palet 
Color Products. Developed 


to meet your need in every 


SPONSORS OF ADVERTISING ART 
AND APPLIED ART AWARD 














BOOK COVER 


Every Leathercraft article you make 
now will increase your skill and make 
it easier for you to win a Graton & 
Knight Scholastic Award next spring. 
Make yourself such useful and attrac- 
tive things as book covers, billfolds, 
pocketbooks, bridge cases, etc., and 
at the same time prepare yourself 
to win $50, $25 or $15 in cash; or a 
$5 merchandise award. Send, for free 
Leathercraft Catalogue. 


LEATHERCRAFT STUDIOS 
Graton & Knight Company 
354 Franklin St., Worcester, Mass. 
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Apathy 


What does he think about— 

The night watchman— 

When the moon dances over the city walls, 
Or a black cat prowls 

With lights in his eyes, 

Or footsteps creep up behind him? 
Does he think of witches or moonlit magic? 


No, 
He thinks of his bed and supper 
Waiting for him at dawn. 


—Elinor Bowker, 17. 
Needham (Mass.) HS. 
Miss Ruth Appel, Teacher. 


e 
Graduation 


We travel about fifty. Good for our 
old Ford! I sit back and wonder if my 
tan dress will be too heavy for this sum- 
mer day. Well, I thought, I have to 
wear it anyhow. 

Miraculously we are there and I walk 
upstairs to Dick’s apartment. Swell, I 
comment. Swell, I guess, because the 
roommate has a father who has money. 

I meet the roommate. Tall, blond, good- 
looking. Too late I learn he’s married. 

“Graduation’s at 11:30,” says Dick. 
“Better be there early. There'll be a 
crowd.” 

“Okay !” we nod assent. 

I go into the bedroom to get dressed. 
Modern furniture, highly polished. Bed, 
drawers, chairs. Swell. I get dressed 
and come out. Glad the roommate’s gone. 

We talk for awhile and finally go to 
the building. Gymnasium. Not very. big 
either. 

Art and I get seats on the bleachers. 
Hot! Wish I hadn’t worn the tan dress. 
“Dumpy joint,” I comment. Art agrees. 
Good brother, thinks I. 

Graduates-to-be march in. Black gowns 
and caps. I wonder if Dick would change 
expression if I smiled at him. No, I 
think—considering. 

They sit down. We sit down. A girl 
sings a terrible song in a high pitched 
voice that hurts my ears. I’ve got sensi- 
tive eardrums, I guess. We all clap. Art 
and I agree it’s bum. Everyone begins 











E MORE 
SAVE MORE 


Whether you’re in Washington for 
business or pleasure the Harrington 
location will convenience your stay. 
Modernly-appointed rooms at $2.50 
up single, $3.50 up double. Near 
Government buildings, theatres and 
shopping districts. 


HARRINGTON 


ELEVENTH AND “E” STREETS NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A. Gumpert Harrington Mill, 
Manager President 























fanning. I begin too, with my program, 
A speaker gets up. Reminds me of M; 
Pickwick. Talks on Roosevelt, Commun. 
ism, the absent minded professor, | 
notice the program says, “Dr. Willian 
Tate will talk on ‘Modern Advice to th 
Modern Youth’.” I wonder how they get 
that way. I nudge Art. He agrees. VW 
both agree, thinks I, wishing Dr. Tate; 
jokes were funny. 

They give out the diplomas. Finally 
“Richard Voyles Burks. Magna cum 
Laude.” Everyone claps. I wonder what 
I’m supposed to feel like and wish | 
could have some of that gum the lady 
next to me seems to be enjoying 4, 
More diplomas. Clapping. Fanning. 
Honorary degrees. Everyone’s hot ané 
sticky. Clapping. More clapping. Brush. 
ing away the flies. 

It’s over. Art and I say we're hungry, 
We are silenced by a glance. We visit 
a couple professors, smile when we have 
our picture taken, congratulate Dick and 
ask him how much the cap and gown 
cost. 

“Such an impressive graduation,” says 
Mother. 

“Sure,” says I. “I wonder who talked 
the most, the speaker or the crowd?” 

Mother frowns, as Mothers do, and I'm 
vaguely annoged. The Class of 1934 of 
the University has graduated!!! 


—Elisabeth Burks, 
Batavia (Ill.) H. 8. 
Dr. H..C. Storm, Teacher. 


These Are the Dead 


(Suggested by a Bruce Barton advertise. 
ment for World Peaceways, Scuotasm¢ 
back cover, November 3) 

These are the dead that must not die, 


Though their breath is long grown ej 


In a field’ of blood, their bodies lie, |» 

Their faces eaten with mold. 

Their soulless eyes are turned to God, 

To a God who did not save. 

These dead must live till we’ve learned 
by this rod 

That the glory of war is—the grave. 


—Alison Fry, 17, 


Oakmont (Penna.) H. 8. 
Miss M. Hutchinson, Teacher 





Characterization 
(Concluded from page 9) 


If the privilege is afforded, every st 
dent of the drama should see Ruth Dra 
per, who is the supreme monologist of 
this generation. She has packed theatres 
of London, New York, and other greal 
cities of the world for months at a timé 
without the assistance of a single indi 
vidual except the stage hand who rings 
the curtain. She dresses unobtrusively i 
a simple gown, seldom using more than 
shawl or one distinctive prop to sugge 
her character; she is a master of diale 
and national types, presenting in rapid 
succession the foreign immigrant, socie 
matron, French modiste, English lady 
Spanish dancer, various tourists, etc. 
realistically that they come to life and 
move the audience to tears and laughte 
She writes her own sketches, sometime 
peopling the stage with many characte 
seen through the eyes of one individual i 
a dramatic situation; at other times, 
presents merely an interesting personalit} 
in a definite background. She is an artis 
of the highest rank who has lifted th 
monologue into a position of importane 
in the theatrical world. 
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By Sarah McLean Mullen 




















of i Wagon Wheels (Paramount Produc- 
ymomun fa tion; Charles Barton, Director). : 
or. | HIS | story, adapted from ? Zane 
William y Grey’s “Fighting Caravans,” is full 
to the of action, relieved by touches of 
hey gefmromance. It tells of the exciting experi- 
s. Welgences and hardships endured by the early 
Tate's settlers who broke the first wagon-trail 
to Oregon from Missouri. The cast is 
Finally well chosen, the direc- 
a cungmtion indicates sym- 
-r whafampathetic understand- 
wish [Ming of the theme as 
1e ladyaidentified in the 
ing soqghaunting melody 
‘anning “Wagon Wheels.” The 
ot anim photography is no- 
Brush-g table. 
Dude Ranger (Fox 
ae Production; Edward 
e visi 


fF. Cline, Director) 


ve havell Here we have the 
ick and sory of a tenderfoct 
1 gown fom the East, por- 
" trayed by George 
1, SaYRyBrien, who having 


inherited a _ cattle 
ranch, comes out 
West to claim posses- 
sion. He finds plenty 
of trouble, wins 
through, and discov- 
ers romance where he 
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Student Section 


FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


An All-Indian cast is sufficiently novel 
in itself to be good “box-office.” 


West of the Pecos (R.K.O.. Cliff Reid, 


Producer; Phil Rosen, Director). 

This picture, featuring Richard Dix and 
Martha Sleeper, deals with a legendary 
character, Pecos Smith, and the part he 
played in the lives and destinies of the 
pioneer people, who following the Civil 
War, settled in the “New West.” 






















Ss. had not expected it. 
Teacher Before the White Man 

Came (Astor Corp.; 

John E. Maple, Dir.) 
vertise- 
oLasmiag A scene from the pic- 

ture Wagon Wheels. 
: die, 
wn eld 
lie, (¥ 

Join the Photoplay Club! 
God, Scholastic announces the organization, Mullen, Movie Editor of Scholastic. Be- 
learned” @ nationwide basis, of the Scholastic sides general advice on the principles 
. Photoplay Club. Any high school student of photoplay construction and apprecia- 

’ is eligible to join, either as an individual tion, it contains a foreword by Dr. 
om or as a member of a local high school William Lewin, Chairman of the Com- 

photoplay club affiliated with the national mittee on Photoplay Appreciation of the 
8. body. The objects of the club are as wide National Council of Teachers of English, 
Teacherfiiand flexible as the scope of motion pic- and suggestions on how to organize and 






Members may take up 
ny of numerous activities which in- 
rest them, such as: Making amateur 
novies, operating movie cameras or pro- 
jectors, writing scenarios, visiting pro- 
luction studios, cooperating to improve 
he programs of local theaters, preview- 
ng photoplays and holding discussions on 
hem, reviewing and judging films. For 
he present, the main attention will be 
tncentrated on student attendance at 
movies and judging them according 
b prepared system. Use the following 
cedure: 

1, Fill out coupon at bottom and mail 
Scholastic Photoplay Club, 155 East 
Street, New York City, enclosing ten 
tits in stamps or coin for one year’s 


tures themselves. 
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a tues. For this you will receive an official 

etc, sembership card, numbered serially, by 
‘life an hich you can always identify yourself at 
laughter fadquarters, to managers of movie thea- 






etc. 

A local high school movie club with five 
more members may affiliate with the 
olastic Photoplay Club, by sending a 
t of its members with five cents dues 
each (instead of ten cents) endorsed 
its faculty adviser. 

2 For an additional ten cents you can 
in a 64-page booklet, How to Judge 
wtion Pictures, by Mrs. Sarah McLear 
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run your high school movie club. 

3. Each member will then receive a 
set of blank rating scales which are to be 
taken with you and filled out in triplicate 
immediately after each movie you attend 
at your local theaters. One copy you may 
keep yourself, one is to be jeft with the 
manager of the theater, and one is to be 
sent to the New York headquarters. 

4. Special prizes and inducements open 
only to members of the club will be an- 
nounced from time to time, and tabula- 
tions of results of your votes on the rating 
of various pictures will be.published in 
Scholastic. 

NOW.GET BUSY AND MAIL YOUR 
APPLICATION AT ONCE. 





CLIP THIS COUPON 
I wish to join the Scholastic Photoplay Club. 


Ty CES GUE « 0.0.0.000000enbeenpaaeehiane 


6” RCE 
I enclose 10 cents for 1 year’s membership. Check 
here if you wisk pamphlet, How to Judge (10 cents 
additional)... Deak ae . 
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The Master in the House 


Winner of first prize in the 1934 One-Act 
Play Awards, conducted by Scholastic, is 
now published and available for produc- 
tion. Royalty, $5.00 and $2.50. Price, 
35 cents. 


Our new catalogue, containing full 
descriptions of these and many 
other plays, sent free on request. 
Send for your copy today. 
a». 
> a 
THE 
Dramatic Publishing Compan 
Dept. S, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Sponsors of The Dramatic Publishing 
Company One-Act Play Awards. 











SAMUEL FRENCH’S 


Catalogue of Plays 

Our new 1935 complete Cata- 
logue is now ready for distribu- 
tion. Completely revised and up- 
to-the-minute, it classifies and 
fully describes French’s plays of 
distinction for every need. 

Our new system of classification 
is designed to enable you to find 
just that Play, with the least pos- 
sible effort. 

Please send for your copy today. 
DEPT. S 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 























GOOD TOOLS MAKE A 
GOOD METAL WORKER 


SINCE the days of Cellini, everyone 

who has worked in metal has 
learned that he can’t do his best work 
without the best tools. Students who 
are competing for the Scholastic 
Awards in Metal Crafts have found 
that it pays to order their equipment 
from the Metal Crafts Supply Co. 
Catalog, which contains the finest 
selection of tools for metal working. 
If you haven’t a copy, send for one 
now—it’s free. Your request for a 
catalog must be signed by your 
teacher. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
Rhode Island 


Providence - - 





























THE PLAY PERFECT 


for National Educational Week and a delightful 
play for any time. ‘‘Robin Rooster’ a comedy of 
Early New England. Price 50 cents. Royalty free 
to amateurs on the purchase of copies. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 


FRANCES GROSS 
304 Princeton Ave. Madison, Wis. 














NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Since the regular date of issue for next 
week, December Ist, falls within the 
customary Thanksgiving Holiday of all 
schools Scholastic will not be published 
next week. The next issue, No. 11 of the 
semester, will be dated December 8. 





By answering Scholastic ads you open the 
doors of new opportunities. And you help keep 
the subscription price of Scholastic down and the 
high standards of editorial content up. 








Oxygen Tests on Athletes 
By Peter V. Karpovich, M.D 


Professor of Physiology; Spring field, College 


‘ J ARIOUS legends have been created 
in regard to a magical power of 
oxygen. Many popular magazines 
and newspapers refer to oxygen as a 
tonic for athletes which “peps them up.” 
The success of the Japanese Olympic 
swimming team was also attributed to 
the effect of a preliminary oxygen inhala- 
tion. The writer even heard a story about 
a hypodermic injection of oxygen used 
on one of the outstanding American 
track runners! 

Unfortunately, these legends, due to 
their dramatic color, cling to the minds 
of the people, and it is difficult to dis- 
lodge them. About thirty years ago a 
number of experiments were conducted 
in England with a purpose of finding the 
effect of oxygen breathing upon the vital 
functions of the human body. Among 
the other things, Drs. L. Hill and M. 
Flack found that breathing of oxygen had 
a definite effect on physical performance. 
Oxygen taken, for instance, for three 
minutes immediately before stairclimbing, 
noticeably increased the speed of the 
climbing and also alleviated the symptoms 
of fatigue which followed this exercise. 

The use of oxygen by the Japanese 
swimmers again aroused the interest of 
the general public to the potentialities of 
the oxygen administration during athletic 
competitions. The present writer has on 
many occasions been asked about this. 
To verify and clarify some previous find- 
ings he recently undertook a series of 
experiments with oxygen. 

The experiments were performed on 
swimmers in the Springfield College 
swimming pool, and were supplemented 
by some special tests in the laboratory. 

Breathing oxy,en at the start. Oxy- 
gen breathing at the start with a subse- 
quent breath-holding while swimming 
enabled the men to lower their records. 
Ordinarily a swimmer makes frequent 


respirations, usually once every swimming 
cycle. During inhalation the abdominal 
muscles relax somewhat so that the dia- 
phragm can descend into the abdominat 
cavity. The chest also loses its rigidity 
to allow an expansion of the lungs. Dur- 
ing exhalation the process is reversed. 
The fact that the chest and the abdomen 
become unstable leads to a decrease in 
the power of the arms and legs. Coaches 
have recognized this long ago and that 
is why they always advocate not breath- 
ing in a sixty-yard dash and reducing 
respiration in one hundred yard dash to 
not more than one. 

After breathing oxygen swimmers were 
able to suspend the respiratory move- 
ments for a considerable distance and 
thus increase the power of the stroke. 
There is another advantage in breathing 
oxygen. In some occasions swimmers 
were able to hold the breath without any 
oxygen inhalation just as long as some 
swimmers with oxygen, yet their swim- 
ming time did not show any striking im- 
provement. The presence of an extra 
amount of oxygen makes breath-holding 
easy, and swimmers do not strain them- 
selves as after ordinary breathing; there- 
fore less energy is used on breath-holding 
and more can be utilized for swimming. 
A greater quantity of oxygen available 
in the organism may also account for a 
greater production of power. Dr. A. V. 
Hill once suggested building a covered 
track, which could be filled with pure 
oxygen. This track could be used for 
breaking all existing records. Unfor- 
tunately this experiment is rather an ex- 
pensive one, and so far it has not been 
tried in practice. 

The marked effect of oxygen breathing 
was found only in the use of oxygen just 
before the start of the race. When the 
time interval between the inhalation of 
oxygen and the start has been lengthened 


A swimmer taking oxygen for the tests 
at Springfield College. 


the results became irregular and even con- 
tradictory. A five minute interval eradi- 
cates all effects of a preliminary oxygen 
inhalation. This should be borne in mind 
when trying to explain the victory of 
the Japanese swimmers during the last 
Olympic games. Many swimmers. said 
that they felt less tired after a swim with 
a preliminary oxygen breathing. The 
typical tightening of the muscles was 
absent or less obvious. 

Should oxygen be used in competition? 
Some coaches called oxygen a “dope.” 
They were wrong. Pure oxygen is harn- 
less, and diluted oxygen can be given 
even to sick people for a long period of 
time. There is also nothing unethical in 
the use of oxygen, since it is not a dope. 
Probably the only objection to the use 
of oxygen in competition is that it will 
tend to overemphasize this incidental 
measure and minimize the value of a long 
and rational training. 





“Here’s how this delicious food-drink helps 
me keep the Lafayette teams in condition” 


es players need all the strength they can get — all the pep, power 
and energy they can muster. And here at Lafayette I see to it that Cocomalt 
is a part of the training table diet. I know that Cocomalt in milk will help of 


build strength and endurance. For Cocomalt supplies extra carbohydrates for 
energy, extra proteins for muscle and extra food-calcium, food-phosphorus 
plus Vitamin D for strong bones and sound teeth. I find that my players enjoy 


says Trainer JOHN U. NAGLE 





Cocomalt is accepted 
by the Committee on 
Foods of the Ameri- 
can Medical Assucia- 
tion. It is composed 
sucrose, skim 
milk, selected cocoa, 
barley malt extract, 
flavoring and added 
Sunshine Vitamin D. 








drinking delicious Cocomalt in milk — and this makes it all the easier for me 


to keep them in shape.” 


stores. It's delicious HOT or COLD. 
Get a can today, or send 10c (to 
cover cost of packing and mailing) 
for a trial size can. R. B. Davis Co., 
Dept. 21M2, Hoboken, N. J. 


Trainer JOHN U. NAGLE 


Drink Cocomalt regularly—every day! 


Cocomalt is a food, designed to be mixed with milk, producing a de- 
licious food-drink of high nutritional value. Cocomalt has a rich Sun- 
shine Vitamin D content. It’s sold at all grocery, drug and department 


(comalt 
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Adds 70% 


morefood-energyto milk 
dingtétubaldicecions) 
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Classroom Suggestions 


The following suggested discussions and projects 
are taken from The Stage and the School, by Kath- 
erine Anne Ommanney (see page 8). 


Questions 


1. How would you explain the appeal the stage 
has had for the last 2500 years? 

2. How do you think the study of dramatics in 
high school will improve the American stage? 

3. In the dramatics class, what do you think 
should be the basis for casting students in tke 
lay? 

4. What do we mean by living vicariously? 

5. What are some of the parts that have ap- 
pealed to you most strongly in the plays and pic- 
tures you have liked best? 

6. Who are your favorite actors and actresses 
on the stage or movies? Are you inspired to imi- 
tate them in any way? 

7. Can you name any plays or pictures which 
appealed to you mainly because of the scenic 
background ? 

8. Name a play closely associated with each of 
the following: John Barrymore, Walter Hamp- 
den, Katherine Cornell, Paul Robeson. 

9, Summarize, in not more than four sentences 
each, the plots of three pictures or plays you have 
enjoyed. 

10. Name 10 plays or pictures in which your 
chief interest was in the characters. 

11. Discuss a picture which most of the class 
has seen recently, deciding whether the characteri- 
zation has been lifelike, consistent, and interesting. 

12. What plays or pictures have caused you to 
think seriously about their meanings? 

13. Give examples of propaganda plays. 

14. What are some of the most dramatic situa- 
tions you have seen in pictures lately? The most 
humorous? The most pathetic? 

15. Define the following: exposition, suspense, 
preliminary situation, initial incident, climax, de- 
nouement, motivation of character, situation, con- 
sistent characterization, atmosphere, conflict, 
poetic justice. 

16. Explain why Hamlet is one of the supreme 
tragedies of all time. 

17. From current papers bring newspaper items 
which you think could be developed into good 
farces, melodramas, social comedies, etc. 

18. Do you as a rule —, modern plays and 
pictures to period ones? Wh 

19. Why do you think 5 plays have 
survived until today? 

20. Have you seen any of his plays in modern 
dress? Did you like them 


Projects for Dramatics Classes 


1. Bring to class a list of four plays, one of 
which is largely a play of character, one of setting, 
one of theme, and one of plot. 

2. Prepare three-minute oral discussions on the 

following subjects: 

The Reason for the Universal Appeal of the 
Drama 

What Constitutes a Successful Play? 

How a Knowledge of the Structure of a Play 
Increases (or Decreases) one’s enjoyment of it. 

3. Read some examples of current dramatic 
criticism as given in magazines and newspapers. 
Discuss them in class, noting style of the writer, 
his point of view, and his apparent background 
= ability to criticize fairly. 

Arrange a class theatre party, preferably 
a as Write individual dramatic criticism an 
read them aloud in class, comparing notes and 
discussing the various reactions to the play and 
its production. 

5. Here are some pantomime exercises: 

A. Walk across the room, suggesting by your 
posture and walk the following: 

(a) A burglar stealing across an unfamiliar 
dark room. 

(b) A vigorous 
campus 

(c) An Indian looking for enemies in a forest. 

(d) A Civil War veteran marching in a G.A.R. 
parade 
_ (e) A criminal waiting a last minute reprieve 
in the death cell. 

(f)A pompous fat man in evening dress in a 
theatre lobby. 

B. Suggest by 
acters 

(a) A seasick traveler trying to appear sociable. 

(b) A Sunday school superintendent greeting 
some new students. 

(c) A tired salesgirl trying to sell a hat to a 
fussy customer. 

(qd) A “bunco man” 
at ease 
(ce) A young man during the last course of a 
dinner when he suddenly discovers he hasn't 
enough money to pay the check. 

6. Be the following well-known characters, in- 
terpreting them in pantomime as you want to, not 
as you have seen someone else do: 

(a) Rosalind as she plans to disguise herself 
asa yy. 

(b) Shylock as he talks to Tubal about Antonio 
and Jessica. 

{c) Bassanio as he is choosing the caskets. 

(d) Mare Antony as he addresses the mob. 

7. Write a short conversation between two 
People in which you reveal their individualities in 
their speech. Select’ contrasting types, like a 
small boy and his ‘grandmother in a park; two 

siness men on a street car, one a success, the 
other a failure; a lovers’ quarrel. 
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Ripe bananas are one of the 


easiest foods in the world to 
digest. They supply the 
training athlete with quick 
energy and lasting energy— 
with necessary vitamins and 
valuable mineral salts. Their 
delicious taste is almost uni- 
versally liked. They are eco- 
nomical. Send this coupon 
for free complete booklet. 


“Every coach knows that heavy, 
soggy foods and athletics won't 
mix. Bananas can be counted on 
to ‘sit light‘ on the stomach yet 
satisfy the appetite and supply 
energy in a remarkable way. | 
have also found them one of the 
easiest of all foods to digest. 
The important thing is to eat 


them ripe.” 




































S-11-24-34 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Educational Department 
1 Federal! Street, Boston, Mass. 
I want your interesting new booklet, ‘How to Make that 
Team.” 


PUT BANANAS ON YOUR DIET LISTS 
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Student 


We Feel Better Now 


To the Editor: Evi- 
dently the student of 
Martinsburg (W. Va.) 
High School didn’t thoroughly understand 
the play “Good Theater” or else he 
wouldn’t have voiced opinion against it. 
Our senior English class enacted this play 
and it proved to be enjoyable, interesting, 
and instructive to all members of the 
class. 

—A Senior, Erasmus Hall H. 8., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Study Hall vs. Home Study 


Dear Editor: I wish to answer Vivian 
Losee’s letter concerning the question of 
where and when one prefers to study. I 
quite agree that in schovl, under the 
teacher’s supervision, is the most desirable 
place. Certainly there our minds have no 
reason to stray away from our studies. 
At home there are so many things to dis- 
tract our attention from that certain 
problem in Geometry or that memory 
passage which we are supposed to know 
for English tomorrow! I feel that even 
thirty minutes of studying at school helps 





[SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND~ 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address imquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 














Art Schools 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Pictorial Illustration, Advertising Design, Fashion [llus- 
tration, Interior Decoration. Industrial Design, Teacher 
Training. Architectural Construction, Architecture. 
January Admission to Illustration and Design Classes. 

38 Studios. 91 Instructors. 48th Year. Catalogue 

on Request. James C. Boudreau, Director. 

















NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 
INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE & DECORATION 
FURNITURE DESIGN & CONSTRUCTION 
APHIC ADVERTISING & ILLUSTRATION 
SEND cosTuME DESIGN & ILLUSTRATION 
FOR TEACHERS TRAINING 


CATALOGUE Address Box T, 2239 Broadway, New York 








Drama Schools 





The DRAMATIC ARTST 
includes: Public iatine "vee 
a Sage sie. Dancing, etc. 
pportunities offered to u 

Oppe graduates as 
Radio Artista. 

acre Campus. 
T Dormitories. Send for 


SCHOOLS, ING.  Wuugitack Creek Park:Estates, 


BACNEL SCHOOL’ OF EXPRESSION 


Drama, Elocution, Public Speaking, Voice, 
Diction. 
Send for Catalog H 
293 Woodside Avenue Newark, N. J. 








Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. Letters about problems of high 
school students are especially welcome. Let- 


ters should be confined to 300 words. 





me much more than two hours spent at 
home. 
—Gwendolyn Belew, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Dear Editor: I say that more work can 
and is accomplished at home by students 
than at school in study hall. I have two 
study halls a day and find that it is harder 
to concentrate on my work than it is at 
home, and I think other students feel the 
same way about it. The reason is appar- 
ent. It’s natural that students, after their 
classes, don’t feel like doing most of their 
work then and there in study hall. In 
most schools (sad to say) study halls are 
not used right anyway, and there’s a cer- 
tain atmosphere in the room that keeps 
one from studying—study hall atmosphere. 
A graduate from college once told me 
that high school students didn’t know how 
to study. Maybe that’s what’s wrong 
with our study halls and with our study. 

—John Fritzmeier, 
Tarentum (Pa.) H. 8. 


Grades 


Dear Student Forum: Complaints against 
the present grading system in our school! 
The grades on our report cards are 
marked by letters: A which is 96-100; B, 
90-94; C, 80-89; D. 75-79; F, 0-74. It is 
rather dissatisfying to get a C, not know- 
ing whether it is 80 or 89. Bring out the 
cold facts! Let me know I made 70 
rather than an indefinite F. 

—Mildred Parsons, 
Welsh (La.) H. 8. 
Whittling 

Dear Editor: As soon as I saw the arti- 
cle on wood-carving in the Leisure and 
Hobbies Number I became so interested 
that I forgot all about everything else 
for the rest of the day, and the first mo- 
ment that I had free I dug up my 10-cent 
penknife, borrowed a piece of sandpaper 
from my brother, picked out a piece of 
wood which I thought would do, and 
started making the chips fly. With only 
these tools and wood, and the article in 
Scholastic as a guide, I made my first at- 
tempt at carving. The result was a fair 
likeness of a man, five cuts on my hands, 
and a scolding for carving when I should 
have been washing dishes. But it was 
worth it, and I felt that I had to write 


ou about it. 
y —Margaret Bryant, 


Laurium, Mich. 


BX RINGS & PINS| 


f = Send for Catalog of latest of latest 
designs. Buy direct from 
manufacturer. Write today. 
} C.K. GROUSE COMPANY 
60 Broce Avenue, North Attiebore, Mass. 








The stork made one family quite proud, 
For he dropped one day out of a cloud 
Quadruplets—that’s four 
At Mr. Smith’s door. 
Said Smithy, “four cryin’ out loud!” 
—Virginia Rampe, 
Ellenville (N. Y.) 
Miss Dorothy T. Hurlbut, Teacher, 


Jinks—“How did you get that paint on 
your trousers?” 

Blinks—“I didn’t get it on my trousers 
at all. I got the trousers on the paint 
when I sat down.” 


Midget Car 

Driver of Small Car (driving up to fill- 
ing station)—“Tll take a gallon of gaso- 
line and a pint of oil.” 

Attendant—“O.K., sir, and do you want 
me to sneeze in your tires, too?” 

—American Girl. 
® 


Table Manners 
Teacher—“Do we eat the flesh of the 
whale?” 
Pupil—“Yes, ma’am.” 
Teacher—“And what do we do with the 
bones?” 
Pupil—“We leave them on the side of 


our plate.” 
* 


His Chaps 
Cowboy—“Did you see anything of my 
chaps around here?” 
New Wife (from the city)—“No, Spike, 
I didn’t. All I_saw was a pair of old, 
fuzzy pants; but they didn’t have any seat 
in them, so I stuck them in the stove.” 


Laugh-Proof 
“Laugh that off,’ said the fat man’s 
wife as she sewed his vest button on with 
a wire. 








High Schools Every where 
are producing 
DOLLARS TO DOUGHNUTS 


A ae New Three-Act Comedy 
by GLENN HUGHES 


An Important New Release 
THE SOUL OF ANN |RUTLEDGE 


Bernie Babcock’s Own Dramatization of Her 
Famous Lincoln Novel of the Same Title. 


These and over 40 other new full-length and 
one-act plays by outstanding writers are fully 
~ pea in the November-December Number 
ee 


Plays of the Month 


This issue also contains contributions by Com 

rad Nagel, Glenn Hughes and Carl Glick. 

Send your name and address now for your 

free copy. 

Frederick B.'Ingram Productions, 
Incorporated 

Gansert Bidg., Rock Island, Ilinols 














Weekly Yell Contest! Winner Gets a KnoKabout Jacket! 


Read this week’s prize-winning yell—then see if you can equal it. 
ng eg for the best yell sent in each week. Your school name and insignia (Wildcat, 
4 ear, etc.) on the back, your nickname and class year on the front. 


iger, 


for each of next best 500 yells sent in during season, and 


THE COLLEGE EMBLEM SHOP 


A handsome Knokabout 
Also $1 credit 


book of 500 yells 
Let’s have the best 


at close of season. Our yellmaster to judge all entries. 
EI yell you can write! Make it hot! Send in your size with your yell. Ask 
your coach to show you our catalog. 


5301 Grand River, Detroit, Mich. 


— 


Prize-Winning Yell 
(for Week of Nov. 10) 
Pioneers! Pioneers! Pioneers! 


‘em! Knock ‘em 
down 
i mat Bruise ‘em! Make ‘em 
Batecvite! Batesville! Win that 
rown ! 


Carm Edward Hopper, 
Batesville (Ark.) High School. 
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HARPERS MAGAZINE 


ANNOUNCES 


A PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 
for High School Students 


AM High School students who are enrolled in classes where Harpers Maga- 
zine is used are cordially invited to compete in a prize essay contest. A 
first prize of $25; a second prize of $15; and a third prize of $10 will be awarded 
for the three best essays. Manuscripts must be submitted in typewritten form 
by April 1, 1935. The winners will be announced in the June issue of Harpers. 
The editors of the magazine will be the judges, and the manuscripts should be 
between 2,000 and 3,000 words long. Manuscripts will not be returned unless 
accompanied by return postage. 


Special Students’ Rates 


In order to bring the cost of Harpers Magazine within the students’ means, we 
are glad to offer very low rates for the use of Harpers in the classroom. The 
regular price of the magazine is $4 a year, or 4oc a copy. Students may have 3 
months for 50c, 4 months for 7oc, 5 months for goc, or 6 months for $1. Single 
copies ordered in bulk may be had for 25c each. We shall mail the magazines to 
individual students or to one address. Desk copies are sent free with orders of 
six or more subscriptions. 


Suggestions for Teaching 


Each month a leaflet is prepared for the use of the English teacher who is using 
Harpers Magazine for classroom work. It gives an analyis of the contents of the 
magazine for that month, together with theme suggestions. This service is 
offered free of charge. 


Harpers Magazine, 49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a sample copy of Harpers Magazine. 


























ALL of ASUDDEN, THE RoweRFUL KATRINKA’S LITTLE 
Gets ComPLeETELY OUT, OF HAND! ® "ees 

















tell the truth, we'd be 
rather amazed ourselves to 
find our Post's 40% Bran Flakes 


the source of such prodigious 
strength! 


We do think, though, that it 
might pay you to try this deli- 
cious cereal . . . particularly if 
you're feeling a little bit 

. ““draggy’’ .. . and not quite up 
to a real day's work. 


For such a condition often 
comes just from a sluggish in- 
testine . . . due to lack of bulk 
in the diet. And Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes contains bran to 
supply that bulk . . . bulk you 
must have to help keep food 








Thali stretching it a bit? 
Well, as a matter of fact 
...we really think so, too! 


wastes moving, naturally and 
easily, along the intestinal tract 
... and to help keep you fit and 
regular. 

It also contains other parts of 
wheat, to give it that appetiz- 
ing, nut-like flavor. 

So take our suggestion, and 
try it awhile, as your breakfast 
cereal: We'll wager almost any- 
thing that you'll love its flavor 
... and it may make a world of 
difference in the way the world 
looks to you! 

Post's 40% Bran Flakes With 
Other Parts Of Wheat is a prod- 
uct of General Foods. You'll 
find it at every grocer’s! 





